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DINNEEORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





THE BEST OF BRITISH 
SPARKLING TABLE WATERS 


SOLE PROPRIETORS: 


By Royal Appointment to H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


¢° MALVERNIA™> 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


No Better Brandy can be obtained for Medicinal purposes than 


GAUTIER’S 


20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR 


BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1910. 


GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. ESTABLISHED 1755. 








BRAND'S 





WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/°, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 


SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


MEAT LOZENGES 





Bournville 
Cocoa 


““IDOURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 


grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 





market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 
in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 














Interesting free Booklet, ““ THERE'S THE RUB!” fully describes the 


wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 





“ There’s 
the 
Rub!” 














Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


RONUK HOME POLISHER 


Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 
or climbing chairs and _ steps. 


Never needs washing or boiling. 


Of Grocers, Ironmongers and Stores. Price 5/6 complete. 


Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. No. 10), Portslade, Brighton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 


CounTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


RON. FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurd es, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BOovuLTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich, 


po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 











FE NCIN G.—Cleft Chestnut: Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermull, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


BOO socal IN COAL.—Pit prices. 
— Consult contractor to nobility and 
entry. — E. R, GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 

“ne hi 


GARPEN NETTING, Best tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh ; 50yds. by 2tyds. 
at 3/4; or 4$yds., 6/9; or 8#yds., 13/4 — 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft. 


MA R PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
ATE oping HOTOGRA The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. rints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).— MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


CAKE CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEA 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 

e with British materials. Send for Illus- 
trated catalogue. — THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., Belle Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 

















SPA RROWS AND RATS,—Extra- 
ordinary success in catching; trap always 
set.—Particulars, WILMOTS, LTD., Bristol. 


-.MOTOR CARS, Sire. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLSELEY CABRIOLET. 16-h.p.. 
bout 1 miles. Beautifully 
built, das ercotty ‘ne new —— running 
order. .£500. — App acrifice,”’ c/o 
POTTER’S Advertising: Yomces Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 








DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES) 


as supplied Army in France, 


5 guineas, 
POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas. 
Pups, 2 guineas. 
BLOODHOUNDS, from 
20 guineas. Pups, 5 guineas. 
ABERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
FOX, IRISH TERRIERS, 
5 guineas, Pups, 2 guineas. 





GROVE END, HARROW. Tel, 423. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.— New gardens 
laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 








Care for 
your hair 


It will be time well spent. Apply daily a 
Anzora Cream and notice how the smart, weu- 
brushed military effect is maintained a v,even 
if your hair be usually quite unconirollable. 
FIRMLY REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 
Anzora is sold by all Chemists,. high- 
class Hairdressersand Military Canteens, 
16 and 2/6 (double quantity) per bottle. 
Anzora Perfumery Co., 32-34, Willesden Lane, N.W. 


ANZORA ¥X 


THE ALL BRITISH, GOLD MEDAL 


HAIR CREAM 






















esr. buildings and stables should be roofed with 

OK,” because it gives a more equable temperature 

than any other roofing, making condensation impossible— 

thus improving the condition of your stock by protecting 

them from the worries of constant dripping of water. 

“ROK” is cheaper than slates or tiles—will outlast 
iron—and is absolutely weatherproof. 


May we send vou Bovklet“ B” post free ? 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
Lagan Felt Works, Belfast; and 
Roach Road Works, Old Ford, E. - 
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CoOMN TE HOUSE SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL SYSTEM.— No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filters; 
perfectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


AS PLANT.—A Cavendish Patent 

Acetylene Generator, complete, nearly 

new, for Sale; suit country house. Can be 

seen ‘at 2, Palace Green, Kensington.—Offers 

to TRAIES & SON, Contractors, Elgin Works, 
Notting Hill, W. 





TWO LADY GARDENERS of large 

ractical experience, have vacancies 
for lady Pupils ; cxtenaive grounds; beauti- 
ul country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received .—PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


OUNG LADY wishes to go as Farm 
Pupil, chiefly dairy and sheep, in North 
of England: young society; good hunting; 
accommodation for own groom, horse, and 
dog.—* A 3635.” 








PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evrc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





|NEANO RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 

iano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
~ thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker. —ROBERT LEwWIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidioes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 


OMFORTABLE COUNTRY 

HOUSE.—Guests received ; lovely views, 

aes, boat, garden. — Mrs. W ATSON, 
Ruallen, Mylor, Cornwall, 








CoMFS RTABLE ROOMS. $s suit 

invalided officers or single gentlemen.— 
Mrs. WALKER, “ Clifton House,” 
Road, Pangbourne. 
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STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2'6. 





TION Early Colonial Stamps. 
Oye only, (4 Sale, intact; or 


you can select at one-third i dealer’s 
rices; approval.—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 





HORSES, Ertc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ELL- BRED AND GOOD- 
LOOKING PONY for Sale; quiet to 
ride and drive; without blemish and be- 
lieved sound; about 13.3; bred by owner an | 
regularly used by his children.—* P 6989.” 


ARDENER (Head).—Gold and silver 
medallist, highest references for character 
and abilities: life experience at home and 
abroad, nine years present place; age 45, no 
family. —‘*‘Box 2368,’’ WILLING’s, 125, 


Strand, W.C, 

WANTE D at the end of July, a Gardener 
ineligible for military service, cottage 

and coal allowed.—Apply, stating age and 

wages required, with three testimonials, to 

C.. #. NIGHTINGALE, 145, Lichfield Street, 

Walsall, 


AGENCY OF SPORTING ESTATE 
required by gentleman who has just 
terminated 20 months’ special employment 
as Captain in the Army. Thorough business 
experience and knowledge of management ; 
highest references ; age 45.—Write ““X.Y.X., 
HARRODS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 32, ro 
Crescent, 8.W. 











ENTLEMAN, bachelor, estate broker, 

over military age, thorough knowledge 

of cattle, sheep, and farm-buildings, seeks 

Position on country estate; first-class refer- 
ences.—‘‘ A 3627.” 


HEA EA GARDENER AND 

£& ATE STEW DES wanted on Estate 
near London, with knowledge of duties of 
head gardener, estate work generally, includ- 
ing forestry.—Apply HAMPTON & Sons, 3, 
Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





Ole TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 





required, _green preferred. — Apply 
** A 3565.” 
LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 


in ‘‘Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
1s., post free from the Offices of ‘“‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 














DRYAD METAL WORK 
Hand-beaten Bronze Bowl for Flowers, Fruit or Nuts 
8-inch diam., 13/9 9-inch diam., 16/6 Carriage paid. Wire net for flowers 1/6 extra 
Photos of other designs on application. Dryad Works, C dept., Leicester 














Sportsmen designed these 
Brogues 


for Sportsmen’s wear. And that is why out-of-doors 
men appreciate this thorough-made footwear—for 
wear behind a gun or a golf-stick. or a rifle. They 


ae ae Norw e Hs 
Perth Brogues 



















in every 
stitch, made — 
from leather 


as it ought 
The to be. Durect jrom Scotch Maker to Wearer, 
eo ” 
av Norwells guaraniee perfect satisfaction with every 


transaction. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Specialists in good wearing footwear. 
(Established over 100 years ) 
Foreign orders receive special 
attention. Write now for New 
@ Footwear Catalogue. spp 


leather lined 
through, with finest "6 — 


skin. Either in 
Black or Brown 27/6 7 Des 


Same Shoe in Black, White 













Porpoise hide), 
best selection 
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HAY, WHEAT AND 
BOUNTIES 


ERY few people seem to have noticed that in the 

present situation with regard to hay we have a 

state of things that represents exactly what would 

be brought about by a system of bounties for the 

encouragement of cereal growing. In regard to 
the latter ihe proposal most favoured among farmers is 
that a minimum price of wheat should be guaranteed and 
among themselves they talk usually as though forty-five 
shillings a quarter is the price that would meet the case. 
Now, steps have not been taken on similar lines with regard 
to hay, and yet, just as a village may often be approached 
by two or more different roads, so the same objective is 
gained with regard to’hay and wheat. Early in the history 
of the war it became evident that large quantities of hay 
would have to be bought for the Army. A little experience 
also showed that compulsion would be necessary, as there 
grew up a very considerable competition for hay and a 
consequent danger that the Army would not receive enough 
for the Army horses. After several rather timid efforis 
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to obiain what was wanted without force a notice was sent 
to the farmers that the Government claimed the hay and 
straw of each farm and would pay the price of the neigh- 
bourhood for what was taken. Thus the farmer had very 
little reason to grumble. He had found a sale for his hay 
without any haggling of the market and at a price that he 
could not consider other than satisfactory. Some of the 
results, nevertheless, differ greatly from that which had 
been anticipated. 

Army hay appears to be generally bought by 
the ton. In some districts there may be discrimina- 
tion between hay and hay, but in others we can say 
most distinctly that there is none. Weight is the only 
criterion. Needless to say, it is, from any but an Army 
point of view, an extremely unsatisfactory one. Not at 
one but at many poinis in the country two fields of grass 
might have been seen growing till cutting time came after 
the middle of the present month. Just now the hay is 
made and two ricks built belonging to two different owners. 
To the undiscerning eye, one rick is exactly the same as 
the other—a mass of brown, well packed herbage, cut at 
the proper time and expeditiously saved. But, if we turn 
an eye backward to the week before the mower entered on 
the stage, what was to be seen in one field was a thin 

rinkling of grass, scarcely any clover, dandelions that had 
seeded and subsided into green, thistles growing sturdily 
and ready to burst into flower and seed as soon as “‘ Barnaby 
Bright’ was past. Landscape lovers stayed and gazed 
with adoration at this singular mixture of weeds, because 
the prevalent flower at the time of cutting was the big whiie 
ox-eye daisy, which never fails to appear on land that has 
been systematically neglected for a number of years. In 
fact, this field had been neglected. Four years ago, 
when basic slag was not so dear as it is now and 
war had not created an artificial price, those same 
acres were thick with clover which had apparently 
smothered the thistle, the dock, the daisy and the other 
weeds. However, the farmer, finding that basic slag was 
dear, that labour was both dear and scarce, and that he had 
to do with a military organisation which bought hay with- 
out looking at it, has cut and dried his weeds, put them in 
a haystack and is serenely awaiting the moment when it 
will be carted away to feed the army horses. 

Now take the next field, which happens to be one belong- 
ing to an enterprising and well instructed farmer. At the 
time when the other was white with big daisies this field 
showed an aspect of dull green. The grasses rose above 
the clover, but the bottom was thick with several varieties 
of the finest grass and the finest clovers. The occupier 
boasts—and not without perfectly good reason—that on 
an acre of such grass you could fatten a bullock, while 
the animal would only waste away and grow thin on the 
other field. Still, the bad farmer is just as well off as the 
good farmer, since the military price is paid with equal 
cheerfulness for the collection of weeds and the collection 
of the finest forage plants. We are assuming that the harvest- 
ing has been done equally well in both instances, but it would 
really make very little difference if it had not. The sweet, 
fragrant, well made hay, which it is a pleasure to smell and 
is eaten eagerly by horses and cattle, brings neither more 
nor less than the musty stuff which has been probably ill 
made and too soon carted, though animals will not eat it 
except under the compulsion of hunger. 

Thus we see that the establishment of a minimum price, 
that is to say, the system of bounties, reacts very unfavour- 
ably on agriculture. In the case we have cited there is no 
room for argument, because the object-lesson is not by any 
means an imaginative one, but such as can be seen and studied 
in any county of Great Britain at the present moment. 
While the world lasts there will be the good husbandman 
and the careless husbandman, the man who tries to produce 
the best and the man who tries to get through with the least 
possible effort. By a system of bounties it would appear 
from this instance that the two are placed on an equality. 





Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady 
( Chesham, whose husband, the fourth Baron Chesham, 
was wounded at the Front last year. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses. 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE resignation of Lord Selborne is an event that 
may be considered from many points of view, but 
what we are concerned about here is its effect 


on agriculture. Lord Selborne assumed the Presi- 

dency of the Board of Agriculture at a time of 
the greatest difficulty. On the one hand the military 
authorities were pressing for more men, and, on _ the 
other, it was generally recognised that the organisation of 
food production was as important as the conduct of the 
war. Lord Selborne threw himself into the duties of his 
new office whole-heartedly. No other member of the 
Cabinet could have been more actively employed. He 
addressed farmers up and down the country suggesting 
ways and means by which they could get their cultivation 
done, he encouraged women to take up work on the land, 
and he was largely instrumental in securing the aid of 
soldiers. It is in some degree owing to him:that at the 
present moment men in khaki may be seen driving the 
grass-cutting machines and taking a very active part in 
securing the hay harvest. He had to deal with a Board of 
Agriculiure which stands urgently in need of reform, but 
the time was most inopportune for any except pressing 
changes, and he followed the only wise course ofen to him, 
by doing as well as he could with the machinery at his 
disposal. His resignation at the present moment is a grave 
event, as anyone will realise by trying to think of a suitable 
successor. 


AS a Minister of Agriculture, Lord Selborne was perhaps 

rather too slow and conservative. For example, he 
did not realise at once that the reclamation of waste land 
was forced by the war into the forefront as a cardinal point 
in English agricultural policy. He did not oppose the idea 
when it was first directly brought under his notice. He 
elected to follow a Wait and See policy. Nor is that much 
to be wondered at, since the Departmental Committee 
appointed to draw up a scheme for settling soldiers on the 
land did not seem in early days to have given this aspect 
of the question any grave consideration. We hope that 
the next President of the Board will take up a more energetic 
attitude. Of course, he will stand in a favourable position 
to do so, as discussion has opened nearly everybody’s mind 
to the great importance of the question. In other respects 
Lord Selborne had not a very favourable chance of showing 
what could be done by the Board of Agriculture. His time 
was taken up with considering what may be described as 
hand-to-mouth legislation for the immediate purpose of 
maintaining the food supply of the country, and, therefore, 
he could not pay much attention to changes that had a 
distant though permanent intetest. 


OF these education is the most important ; but here the 

reformer sows for a distant harvest. As Mr. Hall points 
out in his book on agricultural policy after the war, it will 
take a generation at least to produce an entirely new class 
of farmer who will recognise that his prosperity as well as 
that of the country lies not in a large area of land for a small 
profit, but in obtaining great profits from a more intensive 
cultivation. For instance, the break-up of poor pasture 
into improvakle arable must be a long process. It stands 
little chance of being undertaken by the present race of 
farmers, but a far-seeing agricultural statesman would prepare 
fcr it by giving the young people who will be the farmers of 
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the future a more scientific and thorough education. The 
children of the working classes will have to be subjected to a 
similar process. At present their education is to a large 
extent in the hands of teachers of urban origin and is, therefore, 
urban in character. Very little is done to make them familiar 
with the animals and the crops of the farm. In this there is 
room for infinite improvement, and the future welfare of 
the country will depend on the way in which it sets about 
the task of producing a more efficient rural population, 
both as regards capitalists and workers. 


AS nothing is to be gained by persistence in a wrong course, 

there is no reason to regret the obvious signs of wavering 
in the latest official statement regarding the scheme for 
settling ex-soldiers on the land. It is to the effect that 
instead of expending a great amount of capital in buying 
the land the present intention is to take it on a long lease 
and spend the Treasury money in cottages, farm buildings 
and general equipment. We are told that two of the farm 
colonies are to be selected from two of the best farming 
districts of the country. That is a very ominous statement. 
It means that good farmers are to be dispossessed for the 
purpose of installing probationers. Exact and full informa- 
tion will be awaited with a certain amount of doubt and 
anxiety. Governments were made to be fleeced is the 
cynical doctrine of many who sell them either goods or labour. 
At the best the scheme can add but slightly to the food 
supply of the nation and nothing at all to its material wealth. 
The alternative to it does both, and what is needed is the 
moral courage that is ready to acknowledge a mistake 
frankly and make a change of policy when the situation 
demands it. It is now admitted on all hands that reclama- 
tion work fulfils all the requirements, and its ultimate 
adoption is certain. 


KIRSTY’S OPINION. 


Fine do I ken what ails yon puddock, Janet, 
That used to hae her neb set up sae hie, 
There’s them that disna seem to understan’ it— 

I’se warrant ye it’s plain eneuch to me! 


Maybe ye’ll mind her man—a fine wee cratur, 

Owre blate to speak (puir lad, he didna daur) 
What gar’d him fecht was jist his douce-like natur’ ; 
Gairmans is bad, but Janet’s tongue was waur. 


But, noo he’s hame again, ye wadna ken her, 
He isna feared to contradic’ her flat, 

He smokes a’ day, comes late to get his denner 

(I mind the time she’d sort him weel for that !) 


What’s gar’d her turn an’ tak’ a road divairgent ? 
Think ye she’s wae because he wants a limb ? 

It isna that, ve fule !—the man’s a sairgeant ! 

An’ there’s nae argy-bargyin’ wi’ him ! 


VIOLET JACOB. 


NOW is the time to discuss the method of setting about 

it. Upon whom lies the responsibility ? It is in many 
quarters lightly assumed that the State should do the work. 
But in no other country is private property more respected 
than in Great Britain, and high-handed measures of acquisi- 
tion are not worth serious discussion. If the needs of the 
country demand that all land capable of bearing food crops 
should be cultivated the owner must be given ample oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to do so himself, either personally 
or through qualified experts. He must have time to balance 
the pros and cons and get a scheme prepared. Only as a 
last resource can the State come in and say, “If you will 
not or cannot undertake this work which is urgently needed 
as a protection against food scarcity in war-time, as a means 
of increasing the taxable wealth of the country, and as 
profitable work to which ex-soldiers may be set, then we 
will either do it for you, charging the estate with the expense, 
or we will take over the land at a valuation.’ But before 
this can be done there must be a full and frank interchange 
of views between those whose interests are affected. In 
the legislation to follow a main consideration should be to 
keep the question out of party politics. 


IN the article on Women on the Land in Yorkshire, which 

appeared in last week’s number, the most significant 
passage was that in which the writer explained that the 
demand for female labour on Yorkshire farms exceeds the 
surply. At the beginning the Yorkshire farmer, like the rest 
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of his class, felt sceptical as regards the abiliiy of educated 
young women to perform the practical work of husbandry. 
It happened, however, that the training of these girls was 
in experienced hands. The best school tor rough-and-ready 
teaching of agriculture is undoubtedly Canada, and the 
Canadian method answered very well when apy lied to York- 
shire. We draw attention to the, point mainly tor the Lenefit 
of the many young women who aye not able to find woik 
in other counties. They have come to look upon themselves 
<s superfluous. In reality they are not to blame. It is 
the training which is at fault. County organisers would ke 
well advised to secure, wherever possible, the services of 
women who have had practical experience in ihe Colonies 
io show their sisters in this country the readiest means of 
making themselves efficient workers in the field. Those 
who have succeeded have found one considerable advantage 
to follow in the shape of more robust health. It is a pleasure 
to see how girls that came from the towns looking pale and 
thin gradually get a colour in their cheeks and an elasticity 
in their step which they would never have had Lut tor this 
experience. 


"THERE has been some criticism of the Royal Agzicultural 

Society in regard to the holding of the annual show at 
Manchester. It has been urged that the scarcity of labour 
and the urgent need that farmers should devote their whole 
energy to increasing the food supply make the policy doubtful. 
We do not agree with this. The Royal performs a gieai 
service to agriculture by holding this show. It advances 
the principle set out in its motto of Practice with Science, 
and it provides a great opportunity for the transaction of 
business. The same discussion arose last year, but the Royal 
very properly decided to keep on its way, and this is all the 
more commendable because of the considerable number of 
shows that have had to be suspended. The Manchester 
gathering showed at any rate how pleased the people of 
Manchester were to welcome the exhibition, and the entries 
compared favourably with those at Nottingham last year ; 
while the quality of the animals shown would have produced 
a surprise indeed if it could have been witnessed by the 
agriculturists of Germany and Austria. In spite of the great 
disadvantage under which their business has been conducted 
breeders of pedigree stock have turned out animals that would 
have done credit to the exhibition even in peace time. 


(GARDENERS know very well the advantage of trans- 

planting plants, but to most of us the notion that trans- 
planting fish may be a very profitable operation is new. 
Yet this moral is to be drawn from the very full and detailed 
analysis and review of the English plaice marking expezi- 
ments in the North Sea. In marking experiments in Danish 
coastal waters an increment of 100 per cent. was found to ke 
attained in one year, and fish transplanted from these grounds 
added 361 per cent. to their weight on liberation during 
the same period. Those which were recovered at the Dogger 
Bank showed the largest increase, however,. amounting to 
449 per cent. Mr. J. O. Borley, who writes the report, says 
it is difficult to believe that transplantation on a commercial 
scale would not yield a profit to the North Sea plaice fisheries 
far in excess of the expense incurred in the cousse of ofera- 
tions. Such benefit would be entirely without injury to any 
existing fisheries. Transplanting seems good almost any- 
where, but best of all on certain localities. Thus, plaice 
iransplanted from the coastal waters of the Netherlands 
to the Devon bays showed an acceleration of growth, Lut 
did not yield results comparable with those of the exypesi- 
ments on the Dogger Bank. Evidently the fishery investi- 
gations on the North Sea are well worth prosecuting. The 
discovery of facts such as this about the effect of transplanting 
is going to have a money value. 


FOR the first time in its history the Royal Gold Medal 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects has been sent 
across the Tweed, the recipient teing the Venerable Sir 
Rowand Anderson. The importance of this tribute to 
Scottish architecture has been so well appreciated that the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh came to London last week sf ecially 
to receive the medal on behalf of Sir Rowand, whose health 
did not permit of his own attendance. In an interesting 
address of acknowledgment which was read on his behalf 
Sir Rowand enumerated a numter of Scottish architects 
who crossed the Tweed to lay London and England generally 
under debt to their art. These include James Gibbs of 
Aberdeen, who gave us the magnificent church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. In the same feriod Colin Camptell, the 
author of “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” care up, and designed 
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Wanstead House and the old Rolls House in Chancery Lane. 
The architect of the first Blackfriars Bridge was Robert 
Mylne, whom Dr. Joknson opposed as an architect but liked 
asaman. The invasion of London by ihe Fifeshise brothers, 
Adam, is a familiar story but, apart from the wonderiul 
Adelphi, the extent of their work was imperfectly realised 
until the long series of articles which has been appearing 
in Country Lire. Nor has their charm diminished, for 
as Sir Rowand Andexson says: ‘‘ A Wren church and an 
Adam house still hold their own.” In our own day the late 
R. Norman Shaw and J. M. Brydon have continued the 
flow of Scottish architectural genius into England. 


SIR FRANCIS DENT’S statement of the South Eastern 

Railway Company’s case for the Charing Cross Railway 
biidge ought to put the bridge’s critics in good heart. The 
Company, it seems, has been misunderstood. It dislikes 
iis own bridge, and would willingly see it give place to a 
great road bridge worthy of London and of the Thames. 
The desire to strengthen it at a cost of one hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds was a pure piece of altruism in 
the interests of the working ropulation which wants to get 
io Charing Cross by train. So far, so good. The House of 
Lords Committee was deaf to the arguments of the public 
authorities, the artists, and the lovers of London, who 
rrotesied against giving a new lease of life to one of the 
basest features of the metropolis. We hore that the 
Committee of the Commons, before whom the bill has yet 
to come, will take note of the milder attitude of the Company 
and give the bridge only a short respite, certainly not a 
veyrieve. It is obvious that uniil a new South Eastern 
Terminus can te Luilt on the souih side of the river, due 
facilities must be given for setting down passengers at 
Charing Cross, but the experts who are against the Company 
think that a much smaller sum than is -rorosed will suffice 
to strengthen the bridge during the interval before the new 
scheme can be carried out. It is for the House of Commons 
therefore to give the old bridge only such further life 
that is essential for the bare necessities of the travelling 
public. 

EXCUSE FOR ACTION. 
If I could sing as clear a song 
Of such restrained artistry, 
As finch or robin may among 
The cooling leafage of a tree; 


Then should I be content to sit 

And shape, with all the skill were mine, 
Compact of melody and wit, 

A god of song for each green shrine. 


But no such manumitting skill 
Have I, and so must pass the days 
In tasks—vet sometimes have the will 
To fashion imps for dusty ways. 
Ioto ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AN interesting and, beneath the surface, a rather pathetic 

little question is raised in our Motor pages this week. 
Our Motor Editor, writing from excellent sources of infor- 
mation, says that it has happened many times since the 
war began that a young officer, having purchased a motor 
in the town or district where he was training, in many cases 
left it at the garage till he came back. Often enough, 
unfortunately, that never happened. He was sore wounded 
and the memory of earthly things driven out of his mind, 
or he fell in battle, or something else happened that pre- 
vented the motor being reclaimed either by himself or his 
friends. In that case, what should its custodian do? Our 
contributor tells that in some instances he has sold the motor 
to pay for the expense of keeping ; in others he has recouped 
himself by hiring it out. Now we have been at pains to 
iake expert advice ufon this point, and the course adopted 
is illegal, although the lawyer says of the garage keeper 
who did this ihat “at the worst it is probable he would 
only be held liable for nominal damages.’ We assume 
that this would be so if he acted in ignorance, but it may 
le a timely warning to point out that the course is illegal. 
Besides, it is of paramount importance that whoever fights 
for his country should receive extra consideration on the 
part of each individual who stays at home. It is easy to 
talk in general terms of gratitude, Lut it is just as easy to 
forget that the duty is individual as well as general. Every 
non-combatant should do his best towards any fighter, or, if 
he is killed, for his heirs or deyendents. 
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HARVEST. 





THE 


UCH traffic with hay is going on at the present time. 

\ Farmer-dealers who tasted blood last year are on 
the track this year. Yet they are by no means 
reckless. One who was itching to buy, with characteristic 
caution stated the case thus, counting with his finger as he 
did so, ‘‘ Item, there is no labour and it might be difficult 
to get the hay in; item, a change of weather is coming, 
I feel it-in my bones, and the good hay may be left to rot 





F. J. Mortimer, CARTING 


WITH AN ELEVATOR. 


HAYMAKERS. 


on the ground ; item’’—touching another finger, with a look 
meant to show that this was the most impressive of all the 
reasons—‘‘ peace may be declared any day, millions of army 
horses will be sold, and the market for hay will be gone.” 
It was all very seriously said, with just enough of bluff in 
it to supply the place of salt. For, in spite of these excellent 
objections, the hay was bought, raked, carted and ricked, 
and the trick was done. 


Copyright. 
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MAKE & SHAPE: A STUDY FOR 


E pass 

from 

the 
study of the 
forehand to 
parts, no less 
important, 
behind the 
shoulder. 
birst, we may 
pause to note 
the position 
of the elbows. 
There is one 
not un- 
common fault 
which is a 
defect in 
any horse, 
but should 
be fatal to the 
pretensions of 
a Stallion or 
mare. This 
is the defect 
known as be- 
ing tied in at 
the elbows. 
No horse so 
formed can 
have free and 
true action. 
There is 
naturally a 
tendency in 
such faults to be hereditary. 1 doubt whether any horse 
which has greatly distinguished itself on the racecourse or 
the hunting field has ever suffered from this fault of make. At 
all events, in Sir Merrik Burrell’s famous mare, Surprise, which 
combines a great record as a hunter, as a prize winner and as the 
dam of good foals of hunter type, we see how the elbows ought 
to be placed in relation to the barrel. Another point which the 
photographs illustrate is the position of the wither. If this 
is rightly placed, so that, to use a convenient expression, 
the saddle is in the right place, we may look for free and 
rhythmical shoulder action, arising, in part at least, from the 
fact that the attachment of the shoulder to the body is 
mechanically true. 

Two other points attract our notice in these pictures. The 
depth through the heart and the spring of the ribs, which show 
that the heart and lungs have room for free action and generally 
indicate to us a staver. At all events, the horse defective in 
these points will 
not (like our 
model) be re- 
markable for 
staying power or 
stamina. Ihave 
known some 
brilliant flat- 
sided horses, 
but never one 
that was not 
delicate. Such 
a horse may 
have speed, but 
never staying 
power, and will 
almost certainly 
fail to come out 
in its turn. 

A very 
difficult point 
to judge cor- 
rectly is the 
back ribs and 
the coupling. 
If the back ribs 
are too long and 
if the coupling 
is too close we 
shall have a 
compact, sturdy 
horse which will 
carry weight 
and_ probably 
stay at its own 
pace, but is sel- 
dom, or never, a 
really fast horse. 
Moreover, a 
horse with 


SURPRISE: A 





Good hind legs (Surprise). 





MODEL 
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liberty behind 
the saddle is 
generally 
pleasant to 
ride. 

The line 
of the back 
and the power 
of the loins 
and quarters 
(see illustra- 
tions) is im- 
portant in all 
light horses, 
Simce it 15 
from the 
de velopment 
of muscle and 
strength in 
these parts 
that a_ horse 
derives its 
propelling 
power, both 
in the gallop 
and over 
fences 
“* Quarters, ”’ 
says Whyte 
Melville, ‘‘ to 
lift him slap 
over a town.” 
There should 
MARE. be. ere the 

same freedom 
at the stifle that we have already desired to see at the elbow. 

Another picture, a view of the quarters from behind, 
seems to me to speak for itself. The student of make and shape 
cannot do better than study these quarters, noting the width and 
the developmert of the second thighs. It is pleasant and instruc- 
tive to. sit 
on a corn- 
bin and 
look at the 
quarters of 
a good 
hunter as it 
enjoys its 
feed. The 
eye delights 
in the idea 
of power 
these quar- 
ters give us, 
while the 
gentle swish 
of the tail 
from time to 
time reveals 
to us the 
fact that 
the _ horse 
is not split 
up. We 
do not for- 
get the im- 
portance of 
hocks. The 
same great 
authority 
that we 
have al- 
ready 
quoted ob- 
served in 
one of his 
useful and 
immortal 
lectures: 
“No ’ocks 
no ’unter.” 
Large, well 
defined, 
and yet not coarse hocks are worthy of careful inspection. 
Allthe more that quite fair judges sometimes are so occupied 
with the forehand that they do not look closely enough 
at the hocks. But I would always look first at a horse’s 
hocks, for if those are below a fair standard, then it is not 
much use admiring the rest of the animal. Not only the 
hocks themselves, but the way they are placed in relation to 
the rest of the horse concerns us, and here I will ask the reader 
to look at pictures of the horse as a whole. A horse should not 
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Surprise seen from above. 
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stand away 
from his 
lt ore Kk si? 
indeed, of 
the two 
defects, l 
would 
rather have 
a horse with 
his hocks 
too much 
under him 
than too far 
away. The 
legs from 
the hock to 
the fetlock, 
sh ocu lid 
handle well 
the bone 
being as 
hard, the 
sinews as 
clean and 
tense, the 
whole leg as 
firm and as 
cool as the 
forelegs. 
The hind 
legs are an 
important 
part of the 
propelling 
pow eT, 
which bear 
no light 
StF aan: 
especially 
in a hunter, 
we ha ¢ hy, 
poised for 
an instant 
on its hind 
quarters, 
has to lift 
its rider and 
itself over 
3ft. of fence 
and, per- 
haps, roft. 
of ditch be- 
vond, some 
forty or 
fifty times 
in a day. 


Well sprung ribs (Surprise). 


Then 
Powerful quarters and well developed second there are, 
thighs (Surprise). once more, 


the_ hoofs. 
They are, as already noted, most important. Take up the feet. 
They should be fairly big, with what I once heard well called 
“large, bold frogs.’”’ The soundness and action of the legs 





The top line of a good back (Surprise). 


depend on good feet. These are, no less than others, a point 
to breed for, since a young horse cannot grow right if its feet are 
bad in shape or position. If you see a well grown, well balanced 
horse you will find that he always stands on good feet. 

Now, having taken the horse to pieces, let us take a look 
a‘ it as a whole. There are some instructive pictures here. Two 
give a top view and two are of horses which show us the contrast 
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between the best stamp of hunter and the less good. Taking the 
top views first, all we have to do is to imagine ourselves seated on 
the back of the horse. Looking towards the front we anticipate a 
good ride, looking towards the back we feel that even 14st. 
or 15st. need not make us fear that the horse will not gallop 





Good chest of 3-yvr. old. Good quarters of a weight carrier 





Weak hocks of a yearling. These hocks 
ave likely to go wrong under great 
strain. 


Good hock of 5-yr. 
old, fifteen stone 
hunter. 





A long and thevefore weak back. 
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and stay with us through a long day, even on Sussex clays or 
Bicester grass in a wet season. One thing only will be suggested 
to our minds as we look over the back and quarters, to sit well 
back at the fences lest the heave of those mighty quarters fairly 
send us out of the saddle. 

But there is also the judgment of a horse as a whole, and 
this is, like many other human things, a matter of compromise. 
Whether we are judging a horse or want to buy one, we must 
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not hope to find absolute perfection in all points. We must 
set one thing against another, balance virtue against defect, 
faults against failings, and take into consideration the intangible 
points of quality and character, sure that without these two 
the horse will probably be of no use to us. Then comes the 
final test when we swing ourselves into the saddle. Remember 
that the success of the horse, as of the orator, depends on “ action, 
action, action.”’ X. 





RECLAMATION 


IR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL in a Times article 
insists that the two propositions, small holdings 
and forestry, are not antagonistic to one another 
but complementary. We should say that this is 
true if, for small holdings, agriculture be substituted. 

The time is past when it would be either wise or politic to 
shape the farmland in Great Britain for the end of making 
one type of holding only. In reclamation, at any rate, the first 
aim should be to put the land to its best and most economical 
use, giving preference to no particular type of holding. 
Large farms and small farms ought each to have a place. 
But conditions in Scotland differ considerably from those 
in England, and probably Sir John was thinking more of 
the Highlands than of the Southern heatherland. The 
difficulty about growing agricultural crops on land that is 
itself suitable in the Highlands lies in the lateness of the 
harvest and the chance, theretore, of the crops being lost 
through rain. In England particular care should be taken 
to survey the land before deciding on its treatment, so that 
what is most suitable for agricultural crops can be devcted 
to that purpose and the remainder allotted to growing timber 
trees. Sir John says we should take a lesson from Belgium, 
but it would be well to seek it in a not too popular source. 
“ Total”’ figures, whether of areas or officials, are misleading. 
The country is indeed well supplied with woodlands, but 
these are of very different sorts and must be studied more 
in detail than in bulk. They may be roughly classified as 
(a) State forests, (b) communal forests, (c) hospice, (d) charity 
forests, (e) ecclesiastical forests, and forests belonging to 
private owners. 

We have not at present access to the figures showing the 
relative importance of these different types of forest, Lut, 
broadly speaking, the largest are the communal forests. 
In the early years of last century every plot of land for which 
no owner could be found was divided among the neighbouring 
villages, on a system which it would take too much time 
to explain here. This land practically lay waste till towards 
the middle of the century. It produced heather and rough 
herbage which was cut to some extent for litter. But about 
the year 1845 attention began to be given to the possibility 
of reclaiming it, only many villages had at disposal no 
funds for such an enterprise. In those days the science of 
reclamation was not understood as it is to-day, and afforesta- 
tion was the only form of reclamation that suggested itself. 
Often villages were remote and each used to be surrounded 
Ly its circle of waste land. In the Camrine and Hertogen- 
wald districts, to which Sir John Stirling Maxwell refers, 
there were numbers of remote waste-encircled villages, 
and their only idea of making use of this land lay in 
afforesting it; so in order to carry this out they sold 
part of the soil to provide funds for planting trees on the 
remainder. 

The State forests, some of which date back to the fifteenth 
century, occupy a smaller area than those of the Communes, 
although in recent years the Government has purchased 
waste land and even established forests to an extent of 
2,000 acres or so. The Communal forests are managed by 
the Communes themselves under Government supervision. 
The State forests, on the other hand, are entirely under 
Government control. It should be noted that the officials 
who bulk so largely in Sir John Stirling Maxwell’s account 
were created to check an abuse. The villagers got into the 
habit of raising money by selling timber, and were accustomed 
to do this without taking qualified advice, with the result that 
the woods began to deteriorate in value, and the officials were 
appointed to check the practice. 

The hospice, or charity, forests are not so considerable 
in extent as the others, but they are interesting. The 
Bruges Charity bought a forest of about 500 acres near 
Hertogenwald. The purchase was largely brought about 
by the Burgomaster of Bruges, Comte Visart de Bocarmé, 
chairman of the Central Forestry Society of Belgium, 
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a well known authority on practical forestry and an 
enthusiast. Public charity forests stand much in the same 
position. 

The most remunerative forests are those belongirg 
to private owners. The State looks for about 3 per ceni. 
return, but does not always get it. The private owner, 
apart from old established forests, would not be content with 
so small a return, and usually obtains much more. This is 
in a great measure due to his economical methods of planting 
and to his better business management altogether. It will 
easily be seen then that Sir John Stirling Maxwell’s state- 
ment about the employment of 1,800 forest officials stands 
in need of close analysis. They are not concerned only with 
the State forests, but they are also employed for the busi- 
ness side of the estates. 

The true lesson to learn from Belgium is from the pro- 
ceedings of the Netherland Waste Land Society and its 
accounts. As has already been shown in these pages, those 
who began reclamation with great spirit and energy in 
1892 did so in the belief that much of the land would te 
most profitably turned into forest, and, as a matter of fact, 
in that year half of the land dealt with was slanted with 
trees. But from that time onward, although the total 
amount of land steadily increased, the proportion allotted 
to forest showed a marked decrease. In other words, the 
lesson had been learned that food is by far a more profitable 
crop than trees. 

In this country we shall do well to profit by the 
experience of those who have trodden the same path before. 
For one thing, it is evident ihat timber will yield less in 
this country than it does in Belgium, for the simple reason 
that in the latter planting costs less and there are more 
ways of disposing of the product. Sir John Stirling Maxwell 
adopts the figure of three pounds an acre as the initial cost of 
planting, but in Belgium this would be considered a very 
extravagant outlay for planting larch, spruce and Scotch 
fix. Before the war planting was done at less than seven 
shillings an acre. To explain that, it is necessary to state, 
first, that they were good yearling seedlings—as millions 
and millions are planted every year. Their plantation 
is to be recommended over here. The custom is to put them 
in by means of one man anda boy or girl. The man 
steps the planting distance and makes his hole with 
a spud at an inconceivably rapid rate, while his supple 
young assistant follows close behind dropping the seed- 
ling into the hole. It is all a matter of practice. This 
could be done just as easily on English land as on 
Belgian, but not until the labourers have acquired the 
necessary quickness. There is no need to expatiate on the 
very great importance of this. The capital expended will 
accumulate at compound interest, so that the difference of 
15s. and {3 in the initial cost will produce a very large 
effect on the ultimate returns. 

The economy of forestry has to be learned. Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell’s calculations are based on the supposition 
that seventy years must elapse before a return is obtained. 
During that period he contends that the value of the 
thinnings is cancelled by the cost of tending the wood. On 
both of these points there is a good deal to be said. In the 
first place, it is very doubtful if a tree will keep on growing 
for seventy years on the extremely poor soil which it is 
proposed to devote to this kind of forestry. In all proka- 
bility, it would be very much more profitable to cut the 
trees at fifty years or even less. Then it is in every way 
probable that the value of the thinnings will increase in the 
coming years. They have done so very markedly in 
Belgium, where many uses are found for young timber. 
The great nurseries want sticks for their trees, there is a 
demand for poles and pit-props. From coppice wood in some 
cases returns have been obtaincd in four years. Birch for 
besoms, other wood for pea-sticks, etc. As a matter of fact, 
the frugal Belgian expects to gain an income from forestry 
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from the beginning, and he is not disappointed. But these 
é advantages come almost entirely to the private owner, to 
whom an income of some kind is a necessity. When affairs 


are in the hands of governments and the outlay is made 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket, the ingenuity of the forester 
is not so keenly stimulated. 
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The creeper rustles at the window, 
A soft wind goes by ; 
Your hair lies on the pillow, 
Unclasped your fingers lie. 
What shall I sing you ? 


On bright sheres, on bright shores 
The yellow poppies grow ; 
The young waves dance, 
The blue waves dance, 
And leap and curtsey and advance, 


On smooth lakes, on smooth lakes, 
On waters fair as hope 
The boats come by, 
The boats come by, 
Like white birds most silently, 
And one by one. 
(Where, with my singing, shall | take you ?) 


With caressing fingers 
On the crying strings, 





THE TURKS 


By DouGLas 


ECCA—the heart of Arabia and the soul of Islam 
—the sacred city towards which a fourth of the 
human race gazes with reverence, and on which 
the ‘“‘ unbelievers’ look with awe, has apparently 
closed another chapter in its dramatic career. 
Although Arabia is as large as India, and although its 
geographical position should be the means of forcing it 
into the affairs of the world, the “island of the Araks” 
still remains silent and alone, shunned by commerce, and 
as unlikely to promote international jealousies as it would 
be to give up its own intertribal quarrels and family feuds. 

One thing alone attracts the attention of the outside 
world to the forbidding deserts of the lean peninsula, namely, 
the fact that it contains the birthplace, or shrine, of the 
great Arabian—the Prophet Mahommed. It is this that 
has created out of a barren and inhospitable desert a region 
of mystery, adoration and romance, that has turned a sun- 
baked centre of idolatory into the Holy City of world-wide 
renown and made “ Mecca’”’ a byword. Further, it plunged 
Arabia into the politics of the outside woxld, and was 
indirectly the cause of all its vicissitudes up to last week, 
when the Shereef of Mecca made a determined and apparently 
successful attempt to get rid of Turkish domination. For 
the moment Islam is without a Caliph ! 

The situation is a strange one. The Caliph is head of 
some 100,000,000 of human beings. For 400 years the 
Sultan of Turkey has been regarded as that head. Through- 
out the ages his adherents have increased vastly, for even 
after twelve centuries Islam is still a living missionary force, 
and its converts number hundreds of thousands yearly. 
From China to the Congo, from Siberia to the Malays, hosts 
of human beings look io Stambul rather than to the actual 
rulers under whose dominion they dwell. But to-day it 
is a fact that the Caliphate has passed out of the hands of 
the Ottoman Sultan. What the effect will be it is hard to 
guess. It may be that the golden cord of Islam is broken, 
that the Moslem world is divided against itself. It may be 
that the true followers of the Prophet will hold together 
and succeed in casting off the Turkish incubus—the mock- 
Moslems, who, having usurped the Protectorship of their 
faith, betrayed them. 


Delighting in the sun. wo 7 — epeenigny 
(Where, with my singing, shall I take you ?) ee ae ee Re NES, 
‘ : Where, where shall I take you ? 
In deep woods, in deep woods 
r The visiting sun is rare ; Wait—do you know 
The herded deer, That in the night, the enormous night below, 
The dappled deer The apple orchard is a sea 
Glance and dance and disappear ; Of darkness, where great dragons be ? 
The secret waters run. And where you dropped your necklace in the grass, 
(Where, with my singing, shall I take you ?) Perhaps the feet, the feet of spirits pass. 
The creeper rustles at the window, 
A soft wind goes by; 
Now, through my pleasant singing, 
Asleep, asleep you lie— 
; Through my sweet singing. 
: FRANCES CORNFORD. 


IN ARABIA 


CARRUTHERS. 


For the moment Islam is without a leader, the Faith 
is being put to the test. It is my opinion that Turkey will 
fall, and that Islam will not only survive, but rejuvenate. 

Over a year ago I wrote the following passage in 
a contemporary: ‘“‘ Yemen, Asir and Hejaz—turbulent 
provinces which after centuries of Turkish domination are 
more hopelessly hostile to the Ottoman yoke than they 
could ever be even to the jurisdiction of an ‘ infidel’ govern- 
ment. Indeed, it looks as if there may be mighty workings 
in ‘the island of the Arabs.’ Nothing can keep the truth 
about current events in Mesopotamia, in Sinai, around 
Smyrna, Erzerum, and the Dardanelles from reverberating 
across the deserts to the furthest oasis and the last Bedouin 
encampment. It ever the Yemen patriots strike for freedom, 
if ever the bullied and discontented tribes of the Asir high- 
lands attempt to throw off the yoke they should do so now. 
And what will be the move of the hereditary Shereef of 
Mecca when he finds that the Caliph who took upon himself 
the guardianship of Islam is fallen? For seventy years 
there has been continual friction between the Turks and 
the Shereefs who consider that they have been robbed of 
their hereditary office. But the rulers have held on with 
a strong hand, for only by his possession of the Holy Province 
can the Sultan base his claim to the title of Caliph.” 

The story of the Turks in Arabia is not a pleasant one. 
It is one of intrigue, murder and appalling mismanagement. 
Yet the fact remains, they have managed, by hook or by 
crook, to keep possession of Mecca. With great determination 
the Sultans have held out the temporal power represented 
by the possession of the Holy City, which is their chief claim 
to the title of Caliph. Although Turkey has never conquered 
outright, and laid the whole peninsula under her sway, she 
has stuck to the one important point ; for after all Arabia 
is Mecca, and Mecca is the core of Islam. It is a strange 
fact that the Turk is as unwelcome in Arabia as any Christian 
would be. 

Of the total area of Arabia, Turkey could, in 1915, only 
lay claim to about an eighth, and of that area large portions 
are in open revolt or simmering in dangerous and ill concealed 
discontent. The Yemen, although the richest region in the 
peninsula, gives prokably more trouble than it is worth. 
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For long vears a bitter guerilla warfare has been waged 
by the hardy mountaineers on the hated Ottomans. The 
region is still unsubdued. Asir is another mountain province 
which has struggled for its independence, and we hear that 
its hill tribes have sided with the Shereef of Mecca in his 
bid for freedom. All the Bedouin tribes who are not paid 
to be neutral are hostile to the Turk, and would lose no 
opportunity to aid the insurgents. Only a few years ago 
Turkey lost the whole province of Hasa to a raider from the 
interior, while the Medina railway, theit one sole support 
in time of trouble, is not immune irom attack. Thus it will 
Le seen that the position of the Turks in Arabia is not an 
enviable one. The amazing thing is that Turkey has endured 
till to-day, when with the slightest attempt at cohesion 
between the various tribes and clans her power could have 
been destroyed long years ago. But the Ottoman has 
fostered local intrigues and jealousies to his own advantage. 
Yet he should have known better, for the Prophet himself 
said, ‘‘ Kingdom enduxeth without Islam, but it endureth 
not with tyranny.” 

No doubt the Turks will make a determined effort 
io regain what they have lost. It is a big issue, for the 
whole future of their position in the Moslem world depends 
on it. The Hejaz railway may help them over their diffi- 
culiies, but if the nomad tribes have risen in rekellion it 
may prove a trap. Whatever the outcome, one thing is 
certain in the future, that with Egypt under permanent 
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British protection and the British posiuon on the Persian 
Gulf assured, it will prove impossible to leave a nest of 
hornets in between to endanger our interests. An _ inde- 
pendent Arabia is thinkable, but an Arab stronghold liable 
to remittent agitation by Turkish machinations is incon- 
ceivable. Consider the relative positions of Egypt and 
India; allow the mind io dwell on the possibilities of a 
great, new, prosperous “‘Egvpt”’ in Mesopotamia, and it 
will be seen that Arabia will some day be called upon to 
play a part in the great development of the Near East that 
must inevitably follow on the removal of the Ottoman blight. 

The Arabian deserts actually form a link between 
Egypt and Lower Mesopotamia ; incidentally, it is on the 
high-roads between Europe and our great Eastern Empire. 
Arabia, in fact, belongs rather to India than to Turkey. 
Moxe Moslems look to Mecca from the Indian Empire than 
they do from Turkey. Nejd is in move direct communi- 
cation with Bombay than Egypt or even Damascus. Young 
Arab chiefs who want to see life go to Bombay, not to Cairo 
or Stambul. 

It is not unreasonable to think of the creation of an 
indeyendent Arabian Empire, with tribal government by pure 
Moslems, whose behaviour might be guaranteed by a Power 
such as Great Britain, who has interests on her borderlands. 
The Power that holds the ports—Jeddah, Hodeida, Aden, 
Muscat and Koweit—-would speak with dominating accenis 
throughout the whole peninsula. 





LORD SELBORNE’S RESIGNATION 


HIS WORK AT THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


ORD SELBORNE’S resignation has been received by 
British agriculturists with general regret. That he was 
a ‘‘compleat’’ Minister for Agriculture will not be 
claimed even by his friends. He was lacking in the 
prime essential of personal knowledge and experience. 
However, it is our strange British way to regard these qualities 
rather as disqualifications than qualifications in appointing 
public men to the control of great State Departments, and, of 
course, it by no means follows that a statesman may not make 
a good Minister for Agriculcure because he is not himself an 
expert agriculturist. Mr. Runciman, for example, during the 
brief time he was at the Board, proved himself an active and 
efficient Minister, though he frankly admitted on his apyoint- 
ment that he knew nothing whatsoever of agriculture. 

The great merit of Lord Selborne was that he took up the 
business of his Department with enthusiasm and worked most 
assiduously to master his subject. He had an open mind, 
and was not afraid of new ideas, however cautiously he committed 
himself to them. He looked at the interests of agriculture as 
a whole; not from the somewhat narrow standpoint of the 
landlord, and still less from what may be called the politico- 
sentimental standpoint of the average land reformer. It was 
the broad national standpoint which appealed to him, and he 
took office at a favourable moment. For he was penetrated 
with the idea that one of the chief lessons taught by the war 
was the incalculable advantage to a country of being able to 
feed its own people. Great Britain, indeed, can never be self- 
supporting in this respect, but never again—if our statesmen 
are wise—will she depend to such a perilous extent upon food 
products imported from abroad. Lord Selborne’s main policy 
—if the writer has gauged it correctly—was directed towarcs 
largely increasing the proportion of essential agricultural pro- 
ducts grown at home. That meant, of course, getting more 
people to work on the land, increasing the fertility of the soil, 
improving agricultural education, and encouraging farmers to 
increase their acreage under cereals. 

In a remarkable address, delivered a few weeks 2go at the 
London School of Economics, Lord Selborne expounded his 
ideal in the following words : 

‘1 think there ought to be nothing less than a revolution. 
We want to see the greatest possible number living on the land. 
We want to see the agricultural labourer assured of a good wage, 
a good house, and a good garden. More than that, we want 
to see him assured of the prospect of becoming a cultivator 
of the land himself and eventually an owner. We want, in 
fact, an agricultural ladder which will enable a man to rise on 
the land just as he can rise in any other walk of life. Then we 
want the farmer to be other than a man who chooses farming 
because he likes its outdoor life and the sport that is in it. We 
want all the brains we can get into agriculture as well as capital. 
We want men to go into farming not because it is a pleasant, 
healthy life, but because they can make money out of it. 
Lastly, we want landowning to be regarded, not as a luxury, 
but as a business requiring 2s much study and energy as any 
other profession.” 

That was well put, and whoever Lord Selborne’s successor 
may be, he is not likely to improve on such a presentation of the 
ideal of a national agricultural policy. It means a radical 





change in the old neglectful, Jaissez-faive attitude of the State 
towards agriculture and a thorough re-casting of agricultural life. 

Lord Selborne had a clear vision of what he desired to cone 
after the war, but meanwhile the war had to be won, and it 
was perhaps inevitable that the Minister of Agriculture and 
the recruiting authorities should sooner or later come into 
collision. The latter wanted men and yet more men. Jord 
Selborne agreed, but the time care when he felt it his cuty 
to protest against any further denudation of the farms. In a 
rather risky epigram, he insisted that “ the turnip was just as 
important as the shell and the Army.’’ But what he meant 
was clear enough; it was that food production was a vital 
necessity to the nation and that the land was being stripped 
perilously bare of men. Everyone will remember his sharp 
passage at arms with Lord Derby, in which he told the farmers 
that he spoke for the Government, while Lord Derby did not. 
That was when Lord Derby had declared his belief that more 
men could be spared from agriculture and had brought his new 
combing apparatus into public view. 

It was not a very edifying quarrel, but it was soon smoothed 
over, and the two Departments arrived at a reasonable accom- 
modation as to what classes of men on the farms should be 
exempt from further calls upon them. Lord Selborne has a 
happy knack of rapping out a commonplace in a form which 
invests it with a certain vigour. ‘‘ There must be a farmer,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ in charge of each farm.” He early realised the absoluie 
necessity of inducing thousands of women to come forward and 
work on the land, and did his best to overcome the stubborn 
scepticism of many farmers—especially in the South and West 
of England—as to the value of women’s work. This was the 
burden of speech after speech during the first few months of 
the present year, when the shortage of labour had begun to 
cause serious alarm to the Board of Agriculture. 

Naturally, Lord Selborne has not contrived to please all 
parties at all times. Many agriculturists were disappointed 
at the lukewarm attitude which he took up a year ago with 
regard to the crucial proposal of the report of Lord Milner’s 
Committee. He took the view that the balance of argument 
Was against the recommendation that the State should guarantee 
the farmers 45s. a quarter for their wheat for the space of four 
vears, and so it fell at once to the ground. There is also a con- 
siderable body of expert criticism agairst the Small Colonies 
Bill, now before the House of Lords, based not on any lack of 
sympathy with the principle, but on a distrust of the scheme 
as the “ business proposition’’ which Lord Selborne declared 
ittobe. How that Bill will fare, now that its sponsor has resigned 
office, remains to be seen. 

On the whole, however, few will challenge the judgment 
that Lord Selborne has been a Minister of Agriculture decidedly 
above the average. Those who complain that he did not stand 
up to the War Office with sufficient firmress fail to do justice 
to the difficulty of his position as a buffer between the recruiting 
sergeant and the skilled agricultural workman. But all must 
recognise that Lord Selborne was a Minister with an ideal, and 
that during his tenure of office he has striven with conspicuous 
success towards the creation of a much more healthy and 
enlightened public opinion with respect to the future of British 
agriculture. e 
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THE GAIETY AND GALLANTRY OF ITALY 


OTHING could possibly have come more appropriately 


than the exhibition of Italian war pictures at the Leicester 


Galleries. Italy, after a time of scvere trial, is once again 
doing splendidly in the war. Not only has the Austrian advance 
been arrested ; it has been turned into a retreat which Vienna 
is forced to admit in the official communique. We have the pleasure 
to reproduce a picture by Pogliaghi. Its devotional character 
emphasises, if anything, the extraordinarily difficult countiy 
in which the fight is being conducted, and the Austrians 
shrewdly arranged after the previous war that the strongest 
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Over 8,oooft. above sea level. 





CELEBRATION OF THE 


positions should be in their hands. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all the gallery pictures are of this kind. As 
Salvatore Barzilai says in his iniroductory message, all the 
glorv and horror of this cruel conflict have been described by 
the Italian artist. Nor have the humours of war been forgotten. 
They are most cleverly rendered. The Italians have proved 
themselves admirable masters of the artistic weapons, caricature, 
cartoon and illustrated postcards. Even before Italy declared 
war the satirical brush and pencil of her artists had rouscd the 
greatest animosity among the Germans. 
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IRELAND, 


THE SEAT OF 
Mr. Julian Gaisford St. Lawrence. 





GLANCE at the map of Ireland’s east coast will 
show that the peninsula of Howth is a place likely 
to stand out distinctly in the story of the Sister 
Isle. Under the name of the Peak of Etair it is 
prominent in Celtic history and legend, and from 

the earliest times it has been the site of a human habitation. 
At a period approximate to the time of Moses the erection 
of a fort upon the peninsula is recorded, and shortly after 
the dawn of the Christian era it became the home of one 
of the Kings of Ireland. In a legend of the Red Branch 
Knights the existence of a fort capable of containing seven 
hundred cows is mentioned, and in the legends of the Fianna 
period the peak is pictured as a resort of Finn Mac Cumhaill 
and his followers. When Christianity was introduced into 
Ireland, churches arose on the peninsula and also on the famous 
islet known as Ireland’s Eye that lies by its northern shore. 
One of the treasures of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
is an illuminated manuscript called the Garland of Howth 
which dates from that time and is associated with a 
legend about a conflict between one of the holy men of 
Ireland’s Eye and the Evil One, whose “ most horrid image ”’ 
was left affixed “in stony form” on the northern side of 
the peninsula. Owing to its position on the coast the 
headland is much identified with the Danish invasions and 
settlement, and it is to the Norsemen that it owes the name 
of Howth (7.e., a head) and that its islet owes the name of 
Ireland’s Eye (1.e., Ireland’s Islet). 

But the chief interest centres round the family which 
has for seven centuries without interruption not only owned, 
but also resided on the peninsula. In Ireland such a long 
tenure and occupation without any break is most rare : 
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in the County of Dublin it is unique. It is soon after the 
Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, about the year 1180, 
that the founder of this family, Almeric St. Lawrence, appearys 
first in possession of Howth. According to the Book of 
Howth, a manuscript preserved in the Lambeth Library 
and printed among the Carew State Papers, he was the 
brother-in-law of John de Courcy, renowned in Irish history 
as the conqueror of Ulster. His name is said to have 
been originally Tristram, and according to tradition the 
name of St. Lawrence was taken by him because August roth, 
the Feast of St. Lawrence, was the day of a great battle 
in which he defeated the native tribes and wrested the 
peninsula from them. 

But it must be confessed that there is no certain evidence 
about the battle, and documents show no more than that 
Almeric St. Lawrence was intimately associated with John 
de Courcy. Critics are disposed to look rather askance 
at the Book of Howth, and the serious historian is obliged 
to doubt whether the battle ever took place. Possibly, as it 
is said to have taken place “near the bridge of Howth,” 
the basis of the story is to be found in a fight ‘“ near the 
bridge of Newry,” in which John de Courcy was certainly 
engaged. Be that as it may, the founder of the house 
of Howth has left many traditions of superhuman _per- 
formances in Ireland, not only when he fought alongside 
John de Courcy in Ulster, but also in connection with an 
expedition into Connaught, where he is said to have been 
killed. 

From that time until the present day the descent of 
the owners of Howth can be traced in complete succession, 
although not always from father to son as has been claimed, 
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and invariably the style of Lord of Howth is found to be 
borne by them. To the founder of the house, about the 
year 1187, his son Nicholas, “a brave and worthy Knight,”’ 
succeeded, and Nicholas in his tusn was succeeded by his 
son, another Almeric, whose confirmation in the possession 
of the peninsula was witnessed by many of the more 
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notable Anglo-Norman settlers. In his time, as is shown 
by a contemporary deed which has been deposited by the 
present owner of Howth in the National Museum of Ireland, 
a castle stood on the site of the present one. Another, 
known then as “the old castle,” existed also nearer the 
sea on a site now occupied by a martello tower. The latter 
castle consisted probably of a ditch and mound surrounded 
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by palisades and provided with buildings of a more or less 
temporary sort, but the new castle was doubtless a stone 
structure, of which possibly some remains exist in the base- 
ment of the present mansion. During the middle ages the 
Lords of Howth were prominent alike in civil and military 
affairs, and during the period covered by the Wars of the 
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Roses they rose to a remarkable eminence. When the 
father of Edward IV, Richard Duke of York, came to 
Ireland as viceroy he found in the then owner of the 
peninsula, Sir Christopher St. Lawrence, Lord of Howth, 
one of his chief adherents, whom he delighted to honour 
and called to a seat in the upper house among the barons 
of Ireland. 
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To Christopher 
there succeeded his 
son Robert, who 
added to the estates 
and high rank of his 
family by his 
marriages. His first 
wife was the heiress 
of the Whites, the 
owners of lands 
adjacent to Howth 
called Killester: 
the second was 
a lady of royal 
blood, the daughter 
of Edmund Beaufoxt, 
second Duke of 
Somerset, by his wite 
Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. He 
held for a time the 
office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, as 
did also his son and 
successor Nicholas, 
whose connection with 
Henry VII saved him 
trom the disgrace into 
which many of the 
Irish nobility fell 
through their promo- 
tion of the cause of 
the Pretender Lam- 
bert Simnel. After 
the lapse of several 
generations, in Eliza- 
bethan times, there 
appeared another Sir 
Christopher St. Law- 
rence, Lord of Howth, 
who was also destined 
to leave an imperishi- 
able mark on _ the 
history of his house. 
He was a man of 
great force of charac- 
ter, equally at home 
in the field and in the 
council chamber, and 
has been described 
as a typical Elizabe- 
than gentleman. To 
him the compilation 
of the Book of Howth 
is due and, owing 
doubtless to defective 
eye-sight, the name 
of “‘the blind lord”’ 
has been given 
to him. He was a 
mighty builder, and 
much of his work is 
embedded in the 
present great range 
of buildings. But it 
is difficult to ;ick out 
With any certainty 
what parts of the 
complete — sixucture 
other than the six- 
teenth century tower 
now illustrated werye 
erected by him, as 
there has been from 
time to time much 
alteration of a rather 
drastic kind. Through- 
out the later work, 
however, we find the 
same elakorate form 
of machicolation and 
the simple four-sided 
pinnacles, which are 
characteristic of Irish 
military building. 
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The blind lord built also a house between Howth and Dublin, 
at Raheny, afterwards used as a dower house, but nothing 
of it has survived, except a tablet preserved at Howth 
Castle. During its early history Howth was the scene of many 
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BEECH HEDGES THIRTY FEET HIGH. 


piratical exploits, and even in later times it is often men- 
tioned in the drama of Irish piracy, the latest act of which, 
and we hope the last, was performed in Kerry when Sir Roger 
Casement landed from a German submarine. A sixteenth 
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century in- 
cident is 
more respect- 
able and 
more roman- 
tic than the 
sordid busi- 
ness which 
brought the 
renegade Sir 
Roger in due 
time to his 
trial. During 
Elizabeth’s 
reign there 
flourished on 
the Western 
coast of 
Ireland a 
fascinating 
personage, 
Graina Uaile, 
AngliceGrace 
O’ Malley. 
This piratical 
Irish prin- 
cess, who 
plied her 
local trade 
about West- 
port Bay, and 
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short of 
supplies and 
landed at 
Howth to 
refill her 
ship's 
lockers. The 
owner of 
Howth, pre- 
sumably the 
blind lord, 
refused the 
courtesies 
and _hospi- 
talities which 
were both 
usual and 
wise when 
ic Fa ce 
knocked at 
the gate. 
The family 
sat at meat 
and she was 
bidden to go, 
which she 
did in no 
pleasant 
humour. The 
legend re- 
lates. that 
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sanctuary 

amid its 365 islets, was undisputed mistress of the western coast, and 
won so wide a reputation that she visited Elizabeth herself. The 
Queen doubtless took delight in a character in which she found much to 
match her own brave spirit, and received her with no little kindness. 
When Grace O’Malley was on her homeward voyage she found herself 
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heir of Howth playing by the seashore she 
straightway kidnapped him and sailed away 
in her tall ship to her western fastness. The 
Lord of Howth might storm, but he could not 
hope to win back the child by force of arms, 
and we are told that the fierce lady only 
gave the child up on the promise that the 
Castle gates should for ever be open at 
dinner-time and that a place should be always 
laid for a guest at the dinner table. 

The victim of Grace O’Malley’s exploit 
must have been the blind lord’s grandson, a 
third Sir Christopher St. Lawrence, who held 
the title and estates in the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century and by his ities is 

Irish wit gained much favour with 2 | ds 
James I. His part in the episode * 
in Irish history, known as “ The Flight 
of the Earls,’ has brought on him 
much censure, but small justice has 
been done to him, and his bravery as 
a soldier should cover many faults. 
Under the Stewarts we see the 
character and manners of some of 
the great Irish families altered and 
softened by intercourse with the 
English Court and by English marriages, 
and the house of Howth was one of 
the number. To an alliance then 
contracted is probably to be attributed 
the fact that among the great pro- 
prietors in the County of Dublin Lord 
Howth was the only one to escape 
expropriation during the Common- 
wealth. Passing on to the eighteenth century, William Lord 
Howth, in whose time the Castle was modernised, is found in 
possession of the peninsula in the reign of George II. He 
and his wife were among the few persons in Ireland whom 
Swift admitted to any degree of intimacy, and _ several of 
their letters to him were preserved by the bitter-tongued but 
lovable dean, and are printed in his Correspondence. Like many 
of his race, William 
Lord Howth was a 
great sportsman, and 
we get an_ indirect 
view of his character 
from a letter written 
to him by an 
Augustinian friar 
with a pretty taste 
in dog-breeding. As 
a sportsman he was 
evidently expected by 
the unhappy friar 
to be likely to do 
him a good turn. 
wihewlettexr 1S) ais 
follows : 
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The recent additions are 
shown in solid black; the 


earlier work is hatched. 
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My Lord, 


I have had the 
honour of being = ac- 
i quainted with your Lord- 
i ship when last you were 
in this country at Turle- 





vaghan. I have a fine 
bitch well bred for your 
Lordship. I will bring 


her you next April, if 
these Actes permittes me 
to stay in the Kingdom 
so long, I never 
offended King or Govern- 
ment, I breed only good 
Hounds of all sorts, 
good Beagles a _ double 
sort of Wolf Dogs, if 
this be an offence to 
ye Government and 
whisleing a Tune, | never 
will be guilty of it 
again, if yee will expel 
me, pray give me a 
little time until my 
whelps are able to travel 
as far as Vienna in 
Germany where I have 
a harty welcome from 
Prince Eugenius and ye 
Prince of Swarzenbar 
who. keeps the finest 
Kenel of Hounds in all 
Germany there is not 
a king in Europe that 
keeps as good and as 
find a Kenel as ve Prince 
of Swartzenberg, I seen 
all and none comparable 
to it your Lordship can 
do a great deal in this 
affaire, I hope if possible 
you will have me_ ex- 
empted, I know you can 
if you please, you will 
have a greater loss by Copyright. WIND DIAL AND MAP ON OLD FIREPLACE IN HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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my being out of the Kingdom than 

being in the Kingdom. 
I am, 
My Lord, 
your Lordship’s 
humble friend and servt., 

JOHN GENKINS. 
Tuam, Nov. 19th. 

I will be uneasy til! I hear from 
yr Lordship in Tuam. 


It does not appear whether 
Friar Genkins’ uneasiness was 
relieved or whether the Acts 
troved stronger than the Irish 
love of a good fellow who 
bred good hounds and whistled 
a tune well. 

William Lord Howth 
marked his ownership, which 
terminated in 1748, by exten- 
sive building works at the 
Castle. Beside the hall door is 
a tablet with the St. Lawrence 
arms and the initials W. H., 
and an inscription formerly 
existed which stated that 
“the Castle was rebuilt by 
the Right Honourable William, 
Lord Baron of Howth, Anno 
Domini 1738.” His principal 
work was the remodelling of 
the north-east front, which 
was deprived of its casiellated 
appearance, and its entrance 
door equipped with a pedi- 
mented frame. A wide terrace 
was added, so that there 
should be dignified access to 
the hall from the forecourt. 
The appearance of the Castle 
after the rebuilding is revealed 
by the fine picture still pre- 
served over the drawing-room 
fireplace. It reveals elements 
of formal garden design, some 
of which have, unhappily, dis- 
appeared, and has the further 
interest of showing a figure in 
the foreground which is 
credibly believed to indicaie 
the great Swift himself. The 
Dean was an intimate friend 
of the Howths, as one may 
learn from his correspondence 
with them, printed in Dr. 
Elrington Ball’s fine edition 
of Swift’s letters. The classical 
isaming of the hall fireplace 
is of about the same date, 
but it is an importation from 
a house which was Luilt on 
ihe Killester portion of Lord 
Howth’s estate. The panelled 
treatment of the dining-room 
is a fair example of other 
work done within the house 
in 1738. In the next genera- 
tion Thomas Baron Howth 
was prominent in the political 
life of Ireland, and was created 
Viscount St. Lawrence and 
Earl of Howth. His grandson, 
the third Earl of Howth, 
widely known as a_ great 
patron of the Irish Turf, who 
held the estates for over fifty 
years, dying in 1874, was also 
a considerable builder. He 
added the south-east range 
of buildings which appear on 
the left in our first picture. 
It is possible that the interest- 
ing but rather heavy plaster- 
work in the drawing-room is 
of his time, for it looks a 
good deal later than his great 
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grandfather’s work. With the 
death of William, the fourth 
Earl, in 1909 the Howth titles 
became extinct, and the estates 
devolved on his nephew, 
Julian Charles Gaisford, who 
assumed the additional sur- 
name and arms of St. Law- 
rence. The name of his 
grandfather, who was Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
will always be remembered 
by reason of the Gaisford 
Prize. He was a scholar of 
rare parts and Mr. St. Law- 
rence possesses a characteristic 
letter written to him in 1808 
by the great Porson. It deals 
with obscure points of dialect 
and metre and considers such 
burning questions as_ to 
whether or no Simmias was 
to be regarded ‘‘as a new- 
fangled and whimsical poet.” 
To a less cultivated soul, who 
does not take so tragically 
“the corrupt and mutilated 
state of Hephaestion,’” the 
chief charm of the letter is the singular delicacy and 
beauty of Porson’s handwriting. When Mr. St. Lawrence 
entered upon his inheritance he followed his forefathers’ 
tradition by setting about building and added a library 
tower, designed by Mr. Lutyens, at the south-west end of 
the wing containing the drawing-room. In this, as indeed 
in all the new work, the general outlines and character 
of the older building were closely followed. Immediately 
adjoining it was an old walled garden in which Mr. Lutyens 
opened an attractive round doorway leading by a broad 
paved way to a round pool. In the angle formed by this 
wing and the part of the castle which runs north and south 
a small loggia was built of the local granite, the refractory 
nature of which Mr. Lutyens has recognised by treating the 
material in the simplest possible way. One of the oriel 
windows added at the same time in the kitchen court is also 
illustrated. 

The general work of reparation of the interior revealed 
in the hall fireplace an old elliptical arch which enabled 
the original open hearth to be used once more. Above 
it Mr. Macdonald Gill had painted, under Mr. Lutvens’ 
direction, a charming conventional map of Howth and the 
neighbouring sea and a dial which records the movement of 
a wind gauge. The dining-room is a delightful apartment 
which has been formed by throwing together three little 
rooms, the panelling of which was carefully re-used. The 
gardens have many features of beauty, but none so striking 
as the long, closely clipped beech hedges which have attained 
an enormous height, in some places of 30ft. There is a legend 
that Le Nétre laid them out on the radiating plan which 
gives long vistas shut in by walls of gleaming leaves, a tender 
green in the spring, a deep green in high summer and a 
glorious sheen of copper at the fall of the year. There seems, 
however, no authority for believing that Le Nétre had any- 
thing to do with Ireland. It is more likely that these avenues 
were planted by Thomas, who was Lord Howth from 1671 
to 1727, and was attracted by the formal gardening with 
which Kip’s and other similar views had _ familiarised 
everyone. 

It is impossible by a photograph to give a fair impression 
of the dignity of these intersecting beech walks, but their 
general plan remains as it is seen in the old picture save for 
one hedge which was cut down. One of our photographs 
shows two diverging alleys, but the camera could not look 
widely enough to include the third alley which branches 
off from the same point. The vistas were arranged to give 
views of Ireland’s Eye and Lambay. The garden-house 
at the central intersection of the alleys remains, as does the 
great pollarded tree, called ‘“‘the Family Tree,” which stands 
north-east of the gate-house tower. There are now no signs 
of the formal garden seen on the left of the old picture, and 
this area is occupied by a plantation. The canal and round 
pound, called ‘‘ Black Jack,” in front of the forecourt have 
been preserved, but the statues have disappeared. Greatest 
of the natural, as distinguished from the formal, beauties 
of the gardens is the rhododendron grove under the great 
rock to the south of the castle, the position of which is marked 
by a dark mass in the top left-hand coxner of the old picture. 
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AND GARDENS ABOUT 1740. 
As an American visitor wrote, this grove “is the fairyland 
of childhood called into brief and beautiful reality.” 

There is written in the stones of Howth Castle and 
in the lives of its long succession of owners the most 
typical history possible of the development of one of the 
greatest Anglo-Irish families, and of the part they played, not 
only in the stormy early days, but in the more peaceful 
years of the Georgian sovereigns—to be renewed we trust in 
our Georgian day. Before closing this article I must make 
acknowledgment of my especial debt to Dr. Elrington Ball, 
whose services in the field of Irish history are too valuable 
and too well known to need praise from me. He generously 
placed at my disposal much material from his forthcoming 
exhaustive history of Howth and its lords, and without 
his aid even this slight sketch could not have been 
written. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


NOTES ON CHINESE 
LILIES 


N a paper contributed to the Botanical Congress at 
Petrograd thirty-two years ago Elwes found himself 
unable to enumerate more than seven species of Lilium 
as known to be indigenous to China and Tibet at that 
date, but with remarkable prescience he made _ the 

prediction that if further species were found in the world 
it was more likely to be in the western confines of China and 
in Tibet than anywhere else. Elwes’ anticipations have 
proved singularly correct, for in the interval that has elapsed 
since the Congress was held no more than six or seven new 
species have come to light in the rest of the world, while 
the number reported from Western China has increased 
to thirty-two, though authorities assure us that in a botanical 
and horticultural sense the country has only been scratched 
as yet. 

With our present knowledge it would be rash to assume 
that all Chinese lilies figuring on the list of reputed species 
will pass successfully through the ordeal of critical examination, 
for it must be obvious to anyone acquainted with the subject 
that some of them will not ; but if we make a liberal allowance 
for errors in identification, of which there have already been 
several, there is still ample material left to justify the assump- 
tion that in the mountainous regions of Western China and 
Tibet lilies flourish in variety and number as in no other 
part of the globe. That the same may be said of rhodo- 
dendron, primula, gentian and meconopsis is sufficient 
explanation of the extraordinary interest exhibited in the 
Chinese flora by keen plant lovers. 

With more than thirty species on the list it is natural 
to enquire why so few are as yet in general cultivation, and 
it is not easy to find a satisfactory answer to the question. 
It is unfortunately the case that interest in lilies has flagged 
a good deal since G. F. Wilson died; their cultivation, too, is 
not very well understood in this country, with the result that, 
except in the case of easily managed kinds hardly anyone could 
bungle, no great success has attended the efforts of those 
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into whose hands seeds or bulbs or new Chinese species have 
been entrusted. Hence, no doubt, it comes about that of the 
new Lilium material sent home by Augustine Henry over 
twenty years ago only the lily named after him survives to 
the present day, while not a single one of the lilies discovered 
by Wilson can as yet be said to-be at all common in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, or in the sense that many of 
his herbaceous plants and shrubs are common. As far as 
gardens in general are concerned, the lilies Forrest placed 
to the score of his first two expeditions to Yunnan are, to all 
intents and purposes, unknown. 

It may be that the element of time enters into the ques- 
tion, for lilies are often slow growing things, and it is possible 
there may still be some to come from Wilson’s last expedition 
to Western China. There certainly has not been time yet to 
develop the lilies gathered by Forrest in his recent journey, 
while we may presume that a year or so must elapse 
before Farrer’s knapsack of lilies from Kansu and Tibet is 
emptied into the lap of an eager horticultural world. But 
whatever may come from recent expeditions, the fact 





L. WILLMOTTLE. 


remains that L. Henryi is the only purely Chinese lily 
discovered in the last thirty years that is as yet at all 
common in British gardens. It is probable that in the 
course of another decade we shall be able to bracket 
L. regale with Henryi as a common lily, and possibly 
Willmottiz and pseudo-tigrinum as well. These three seem 
more or less indifferent to the outrageous liberties our 
climate takes with the calendar, and when all is said 
and done, weather has probably more than anything else 
to do with success and failure in the cultivation of 
lilies. 
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So much has already been written about L. regale 
that there is little more to be recorded. Having been 
introduced as L. myriophyllum, it is still often referred to 
under that name, furnishing one more illustration of the 
confusion that follows in the wake of a mistake in the 
nomenclature of a plant once it has been launched on the 
sea of horticultural “‘literature.’”’ L. speciosum and japoni- 
cum—both old garden friends—are other examples of this, 
for they are frequently referred to by slipshod horticultural 
scribes as lancifolium and Kramerii respectively. E. H. 
Wilson, whose discovery of L. regale alone must surely leave 
gardeners for ever in his debt, stumbled across it in the 
Min Valley, 
one of 
Several 
long and 
compara- 
tively nar- 
row defiles 
in that no- 
man’s land 
——As ee 
but vaguely 
indicated 
even on 
the latest 
Mission 
maps — 
across 
which the 
traveller 


passes on 
his way 
from 


Western 
Szechuan 
to Tibet. 
According 
to Wilson, 
t-h ese 
vallevs, 
though 
watered by 
the Tung, 
Yalung, 
Dre and 
Min rivers 
—eave- 
shoots for 
the snows 
that slip off 
the roof of L. THAYER. 

the world 

as soon as the sun begins his annual round, are almost 
desert-like because of an abnormally warm, dry climate, 
yet boast a flora limited in extent, it is true, but of extra- 
ordinary beauty and interest. Of them he writes: ‘ To 
garden lovers everywhere these valleys are of especial 
interest, inasmuch as they are the home of many beautiful 
lilies. Each of these valleys has species or varieties peculiarly 
its own, which range up to about 8,oooft. altitude; yet 
while very local, these lilies are, numerically, extraordinarily 
abundant. In late June and July it is possible to walk for 
days through a veritable wild garden dominated by these 
beautiful flowers.” 

Of L. regale it can be said that no other lily has taken 
so spontaneously and so quickly to conditions so entirely 
different to those obtaining in its native wilds. It seems 
happy enough in decent loamy soils and is not seriously 
crippled either by prolonged drought or, what is more wonder- 
ful still, the winter wet that of late years has been so regular 
a feature of our island climate. At any rate, the plant has 
had more than a taste of each since it has been our guest, 
and seems none the worse. L. regale has had no oppor- 
tunity of showing us how it will fave in an Arctic winter, 
because there have been no prolonged frosts worth recording 
of recent years, but it has come unscathed through several 
rigorous winters in the United States, so there is probably 
nothing to fear for it on the score of cold. 

L. regale is unique in many ways, but in none more 
than the wonderful germinating power shown by the seed, 
and the writer has noticed that seed sown in any month 
of the year germinates quickly and comes up like cress. In 
the case of a lily so easily propagated as this, the prices 
charged by dealers for the bulbs may seem exorbitant, but 
there is a reason for this, and it lies in the fact that for all 
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practical purposes the supply, up to the present time, has 
been the monopoly of a firm in the United States. No 
monopoly, however, could stand for long in the case of a 
plant raised so easily as L. regale, and one looks forward 
to the time a few years hence when it will be grown in 
English nurseries on a scale that will bring the bulbs within 
the reach of the humblest purse. Unless it develops some 
constitutional weakness not at present apparent, L. regale 
may be regarded as the type of a perfect garden lily, and as 
such will probably do more than anything else to quicken a 
waning interest in the queen of flowers. 

L. Sargentie, another Wilson lily, is as easily raised as 
L. regale, though not in the same manner, for one makes 
use of the axillary bulbils with which this lily is endowed, 
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L. REGALE. 


from the time they are planted. In our climate it is only 
now and again in an exceptionally genial autumn that L. 
Sargentie will ripen seed, and one could hardly expect it 
to be otherwise in the case of a lily that produces bulbils 
with such astonishing prodigality; it is not at all unusual 
to find from sixty to seventy of them on a single stem. 
Unlike L. regale, L. Sargentiz varies a great deal, and in 
a batch raised from mixed bulbils one may find giant plants 
and dwarf, some with long leaves not far short of an inch 
wide alongside others no longer in the leaf than one’s middle 
finger and quite narrow. In many cases the back of the 
petals will be strongly marked with purple, while in others 
there will not be a trace of colour, except perhaps a splash 
of green. Variations of this nature lead to the supposition 
that the lily may be a mongrel, but against that is the 
fact that the style, stigma and ovary never seem to 
vary, nor does the bulb nor the delicious fragrance of the 
flower. 

L. Sargentie has a nobility of habit lacking in regale, 
and when well grown all but rivals L. sulphureum in stature 
as well as beauty. ‘In common with the latter lily it has 
| found the excessive rainfall of the last five or six winters 
j very trying, and this is no doubt because the bulb is dormant 

during the time of maximum winter rainfall, as we have had 
it for some years now. For that reason those who wish to 
grow it in soils that are not naturally porous should so 
contrive matters that the bulbs may never be waterlogged 
when dormant, that is, during the three months assigned 
by the calendar to autumn; and the time-honoured plan of 
laying each bulb on its side on an inverted 5in. flower- 
pot is as effective as anything, though that does not 
absolve the cultivator from preparing the subsoil in 
suitable fashion. 


| and these usually grow into flowering size in three years 
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L. SARGENTIA. 
L. Sargentie is a plant of granitic mountain slopes, 


chalk 


reasonable 
peaty 


within 
acid or 


and lime 
however, in soils, 


Natu- 


does not flower till August is 

-L. Sargentie is best planted in full sun, 
not mean that the ground round the 
be allowed to get baked. Wilson has 


and restricts it to 


EXAMPLE OF 


CREEPING STEM GROWTH. 
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the Valley of the Tung River, and its tributary the Ya, 
on the Tibetan side of Szechuan, at an elevation of from 
3,000ft. to 5,000ft. In this confined altitudinal zone he 
found L. Sargentie extraordinarily abundant, growing by 
hundreds among rank grass and scrub on rocky débris. 
The natives regard the flower as an edible delicacy, and 
after boiling the petals, dry them in the sun, afterwards 
chopping them up as required’and frying them with oil and 
salt—surely a most sacrilegious proceeding. 

The lily named after Miss Willmott is as yet a stranger 
to all but one or two gardens, having gone into temporary 
retirement after a brief public appearance at the Holland 
House Show of 1912, where it was informally christened 
L. warleyense. It is not likely to remain in obscurity for 
long, however, since it is not a shy plant, and is easy enough 
to grow in free soils that are neither cold nor clammy. Under 
high cultivation L. Willmottie is such an unusually flori- 
ferous lily as to lead one to suppose that individual plants 
may overtax their strength and literally flower themselves 
into an early grave; but as it sets seed in a liberal way and 
is at the same time remarkably prolific in the production 
of offsets, there is little fear of it dying out. Those who 
have eyes for the peculiar ways of the lily tribe will observe 
with interest that the stem will often make its appearance 
some distance from the place where the bulb has been 
planted, and if curiosity should lead them to investigate 
the phenomenon, they will find that the stem creeps about 
horizontally under the crust of the earth for sometimes as 
much as a foot before poking through. It is on this under- 
ground stem that one may look for a rich harvest of small 
bulbs. This wandering habit is peculiat to a handful of 
lilies, and no entirely satisfying explanation of the reason 
of it seems to have been advanced. It is clear, however, 
that in the course of years a colony of bulbs endowed with 
this peculiarity may make its way over a considerable tract 
of ground some distance away from the mother bulb. 

L. Willmottiz is cousin to the Tiger lily, but is a rather 
slender thing about breast high, less formal and with more 
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refinement in all its parts than that old garden friend. The 
colour of the petals, too, is distinct, and as we have no word 
that exactly expresses it, one must refer to the colour vaguely 
as a shade of orange. Technically it is that of Rouge Saturne, 
No. 4 in the ‘“ Repertoire de Couleurs.” As is the case 
with many Chinese lilies, L. Willmottiz is a very leafy plant, 
the leaves, slightly more than 4in. long and about one third 
of an inch wide, clustering thickly on the rather hairy stem. 
Most of the group of Tiger lilies have their flowers on pedicels, 
either at right angles to the stem or slightly inclined upwards— 
“erecto patent,” as the botanists say—but in L. Willmottize 
the pedicels droop in odd fashion as if unable to support 
the weight of the flower. It is one of the few lilies that have 
come to us from the province of Hupeh, where Wilson found 
it in 1907, and his identification of the plant as a new species 
may possibly turn out to have been premature. That, 
however, does not affect the fact that as far as our experience 
goes this is a first rate garden lily. 

Nearly related to this lily comes another member of the 
Tiger group, L. Thayer, which, though not so rare as its 
cousin L. Willmottiz, is but seldom found in gardens, and 
then usually in borrowed plumes as L. sutchuenense. That 
name was bestowed on the plant at Kew some ten years ago 
at the time bulbs were received from Veitch, to whom they 
had been sent by Wilson in the course of his second expedition 
to China in 1904. Wilson gathered the bulbs at Tachienlu 
in Western Szechuan, where the plant is common on the 
rocky grass clad mountain slopes at from 7,000ft. to 9,000ft. 
He noticed that this lily is used as a vegetable there, being 
cultivated by the peasants, as often as not in the mud thatch 
of their hovel roofs. L. Thayerz is a more robust plant than 
L. Willmottiz and exhibits no trace of the lax habit of the 
latter, but there is no suspicion of coarseness about it, nor 
does it have the peculiar subterranean creeping stem of the 
other. Though in its way a fine lily, it has not so far proved 
any too amenable to cultivation, and is not so easy to manage 
as L. Willmottiz, from which it differs in a number of points, 
having more interest for the enthusiast than the cultivator. 

A. GROVE. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


EALISM in the wrong place is not an inapt descrip- 
tion of Mr. Patrick MacGill’s new book The Great 
Push (Herbert Jenkins). He made his original 
hit by describing uncompromisingly the ways and 
conversation of the navvy. Even then his method 
of producing horror was a little too uniform and mechanical. 
There is some diversity even in the lives of labouring men. 
Innocent gaiety and what are called the domestic virtues 
are not wholly banished from their circle. But it is far 
worse to exaggerate, consciously or not, the horrors of war. 
It is done in the first instance by ignoring the ideal aspect 
of the question. Mr. MacGill is forever saying, almost in 
the words of Southey’s Father William, “ But what they 
killed each other for I could not well make out.’’ To him 
the war is purposeless, and if this be a fair account of the 
soldiers with whom he came in contact, they were all equally 
ignorant. But is this reality? Some experience at the 
front and much conversation with soldiers who have been 
“through it” forces a negative. There never was a war 
more clearly understood by those who are fighting than 
this one. It is difficult to believe that Mr. MacGill means 
to be taken seriously when he reiterates the statement that 
he does not know why the nations are fighting. He strikes 
the keynote in the first sentence of his introduction : 

The justice of the cause which endeavours to achieve its object by the 
murdering and maiming of mankind is apt to be doubted by a man who 
has come through a bayonet charge. The dead lying on the fields seem to 
ask, ‘‘ Why has this been done to us? Why have you done it, brothers ? 
What purpose has it served ?’’ The battle line is a secret world, a world 
of curses. The guilty secrecy of war is shrouded in lies, and shielded by 
bloodstained swords. 

He adds that practically the whole book was composed 
on the scene of action, a chapter was written between midnight 
and dawn on the night of September 25th and the concluding 
chapter in the hospital at Versailles. But prompt transcript 
does not make for reality. It is a phenomenon not so easy 
of explanation that a threat to the Motherland acted like a 
bugle-call on millions of the best men produced by Great 
Britain. The majority are always inarticulate and cannot 
explain the reason for their own action; but it must not 


be inferred from that that they had no reason, but fought 
on instinct like animals. As an example of Mr. MacGill’s 
method, nothing is better than his account of the sporting 
attempt to kick a football to the German trenches at Loos. 
On page 67 we get a brief account of the inception of the 
idea. 


A boy came along the trench carrying a football under his arm. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with that ?’”’ I asked. 

“It’s some idea, this,’’ he said, with a laugh. ‘‘ We’re going to kick 
it across into the German trench.” 

““Tt as some idea,” I said. ‘‘ What are our chances of victory in the 
game?” 

““The playing will tell,” he answered, enigmatically. ‘It’s about 
four o’clock now,”’ he added, paused and became thoughtful. 


On page 81 there is a passing glimpse of the football 
seen as it was close to the German wire entanglements : 


The Irish were now met with harrying rifle fire, deadly petrol bombs 
and hand grenades. Here I came across dead, dying and sorely wounded ; 
lives maimed and finished, and all the romance and roving that makes up 
the life of a soldier gone for ever. Here, toc, I saw, bullet-riddled, against 
one of the spider wets known as chevaux de frise, a limp lump of pliable 
leather, the football which the boys had kicked across the field. 


A Scottish soldier refers to the occurrence in the course 
of conversation recorded on page 133: 


‘How did you fare to-day?” I asked. 

‘* There’s a wheen o’ us left yet,’ he replied with a solemn smile. ‘“ A 
dozen dixies of tea would nae gang far among us yesterday; but wi’ one 
dixie the noo, we’ve some to spare . . . Wha’ d’ye belong tae?” he 
asked. 

‘*The London Irish,” I told him. 

“Twas your fellows that kicked the futba’ across the field ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Into the German trench ?” 

“Not so tar,” I told the man. “A bullet hit the ball by the barbed- 
wire entanglements; I saw it lying there during the day.” 

“?*Twas the maddest thing I’ve ever heard o’,” said the Jock. ‘‘ Hae 
ye lost many men?” 

‘A good number,” I replied. 

““I suppose ye did,” said the man, but by his voice, I knew that he 
was not in the least interested in our losses ; not even in the issue of battle. 
In fact, few of us knew of the importance of the events in which we took 
part, and cared as little. 
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The story is completed on page 140 by one of the 
sporting soldiers : 

“I don’t hear anything,” I said. 
mates killed ?’’ I asked. 

“‘Many of them indeed,” he replied. ‘‘ Old L. went West the moment 
he crossed the top. He had only one kick at the ball. A bullet caught 
him in the belly. I heard him say ‘ A foul; a blurry foul!’ as he went all 
in a heap. He was a sticker! Did you see him out there?” 

He pointed a thumb to the field in rear. 

“‘ There are so many,” I replied. ‘I did not come across him.” 

“ And then B., D., and R. went,” said the man in the trench. “ B. 
with a petrol bomb, D. with shrapnel, and R. with a bayonet wound. 
of the Bavarians made a damned good fight for it.” 

A soldier’s requiem. But it was worth more careful 
narration, and the incident is unforgettable. 

For the rest the book gives a picture of war eminently 
calculated to create in the public mind a horror of modern 
conflict. It is true that even to-day opportunities are 
afforded for the display of individual gallantry. Heroism 
is as possible to-day as ever it was. But, on the other hand, 
the greatest gallantrv is of no avail against modern arms. 
There are few things more touching in the book than the 
death of a famous bomb thrower. Myr. MacGill has done 
his descriptive work well, but he plays too freely on the 
companion strings of ignorance and horror. 


“Shortly, I hope. Many of your 


Some 





LITERARY NOTES 


Border literature and the name of Lang will ever be associated, but 
the reproach has been urged against Andrew Lang that he would never admit 
that the Tweed had more than one bank. 
the Eildon Hills are cleft in three 
and dwelt on the Braes of Yarrow, 
the Teviot haughs, Jedburgh, 
Melrose, Abbotsford—in fine, the 
country of Sir Walter Scott. Had 
the fire not been so narrowly con- 
centrated it would not have burned 
with so intense a light, and many 
a patriotic Southern Borderer took 
what Andrew Lang gave and, 
without undervaluing him, cherished 
the knowledge that Redesdale and 
Glendale and Coquetdale were 
clothed in legend, that The Wall is 
the most astonishing relic that Time 
has left on the Border, and that the 
entire country between Merry 
Carlisle and the shore that looks on 
Holy Island and the Farnes is steeped 
in an unequalled splendour of ro- 
mance. Now John Lang and Jean 
Lang, joint authors of ‘Stories of 
the Border Marches,” published by 
Messrs. Jack, in the most practical 
way admit that their illustrious 
relative missed out the best. 


Romance for him began where 


THE TIPALT AND THE REED. 

They begin with ‘‘ The White 
Lady of Blenkinsopp,” which means 
that they transport the reader 
straight away to that land of great 
moors and high skies that was in 
the mind of Ada Smith when she 
wrote ‘‘God, for the little brooks 
that tumble as they run.’”’? She must 
have known Bellister situated where 
the Tipalt Burn falls into the 
south Tyne and far up the burn- 
side the ruins of  Blenkinsopp 
Castle. No doubt she knew the 
traditions of both. Wilder, more 
desolate, further remote is the dale 
down which the Reed meanders. 
The hamlets there look as though 
they might have remained unchanged since the day when Parcy Reed was 
keeper. The very names familiar in the old ballads are there to-day. To 
a district adjoining belongs the tale of Dicky of Kingswood, which shows 
that the old time horse copers and cattle thieves were not without a sense of 
humour. 


MR. 
From a sketch by Mr. Harrington Mann. 


SEWING SHIELDS. 

Dickie must have known every stone in the streets of Haltwhistle, but 
in his day little did people know or care about the Great Wall to which from 
Haltwhistle is but a short stroll. Sewing Shields is well known to the anti- 
quarian traveller of the twentieth century, but probably the mosstroopers 
and cattle thieves never heard the legend that King Arthur and his Knights 
ot the Round Table sleep there in a rocky cavern, Jike Barbarossa in his 
mountain cave waiting till England needs them. And his brand, Excalibur, 
too! Were the Knights of the Round Table to awake in the midst of a 
modern battle they would give a very literal interpretation to the line ‘‘ Men 
fought upon the earth and fiends in upper air”?! Scott recounts the legend 
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of Sewing Shields or Seven Shields in Harold the Dauntless. 
Shields is amusing : 


His list of the 


«© A wolf North Wales had on his armour coat, 
And Rhys of Powis-land a couchant stag ; 
Strath Clwyd’s strange emblem was a stranded boat ; 
Donald of Galloway’s a trotting nag ; 
A corn-sheaf gilt was fertile Lodon’s brag ; 
A dudgeon-dagger was by Dunmail worn ; 
Northumbrian Adolf gave a sea-beat crag 
Surmounted by a cross—such signs were borne 
Upon these antique shields, all wasted now and worn.” 
LEGEND IN THE MAKING. 

There are one or two chapters devoted to modern records such as are 
cherished in the countryside. There is, for instance, a description of the 
illicit distilling and smuggling that went on till quite recently. Some of us 
can remember the extremely poignant cigars, tobacco and spirits that could 
be had for less than nothing in obscure corners of the hills. The authors 
are wrong in stating that ‘‘ burning the water’ is an obsolete form of poaching. 
Very much to the contrary, it is carried on briskly in the valleys of the Beau- 
mont, the College, the Coquet and the Glen, even in these days ; not in the 
picturesque way described by Scott, but on foot, one man armed with a 
‘‘three-taed ”’ leister wades up the centre of the stream, a satellite on each 
side carries a light to illuminate the water, while two others act as beasts 
of burden on the bank. 

The chapter on windstorms and snowstorms is a capital account of 
striking local occurrences. The book, in fact 
Border. 


will become a treasure of the 


Some Experiences in Hungary, by Mina Macdonald. (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 
THE writer of this most engaging little book was companion to the two 
daughters of a princely house in Hungary at the outbreak of the war and 
stayed there till the spring of 1915. She makes us feel sorry that we are 
fighting against people who appear to have such delightful manners. Of all 
the people she met, either in Hungary or in Vienna, only the local dentist at 
S - made her aware of her posi- 

tion—an alien enemy: he, “ once 

I was safely gagged and_ helpless, 
opened fire and told me, as he worked, 
all he thought of my country.” It 
was at another dentist’s, this time in 
Vienna, that she came across a charm- 
ing instance of Austrian courtesy. 
She allowed an old gentleman with a 
raging toothache to take her turn and 
“When in 
-said to 
him, ‘ You owe this to an English 
lady,’ he was very surprised and 
‘Then I didn’t thank her 
sufficiently. I must go back and 
thank her again,’ which he did very 
prettily.” The outstanding feature ot 
Miss Macdonald’s picture is the in- 


get his agony over first. 
the consulting room Dr. B 


said, 


tense difficulty of prosecuting a war 
for a country comprising so many 
different Pan-Slav 
district Prince lived 
many were outspokenly pro- Russian. 


races, In the 
where — her 


In the hospital the Hungarian 
and Roumanian wounded tried to 
drown each other’s songs in a 
fury of rivalry, and _ the last 


message of the butler to her was 
she was to be sure to tell England 
that Bohemia was heart and soul 
with the Allies. Curiously enough, 
the Hungarians, though 
the Germans, had = an 
faith in the 
"OO ON ARN which was not 
Yet the 
realised that 


disliking 
implicit 
German Emperor, 
shared in Vienna. 
soldiers 


Austrian frankly 


until their army 
was leavened with German officers 
they would do little 
Galicia. 

and rather  fatalistic 
F. DOYLE. to been well 
by a 
hospitals: ‘If the Central Powers 
Germany; if they lose, it’s the 


against the 
Russians in The general 
view 
summed up 
doctor in one of the 


seems 
have 


win, we become a_ province ot 


disintegration of Austria.” 


THE CasSEMENT TRIAL. 


IT is not because he is Mr. Michael F. Doyle, nor yet on account of his 
being a great American lawyer brought over to defend the accused in what 
promises to be the cause célébve of the war, but for the simpler reason that 
Mr. Harrington Mann has succeeded in producing a delightfully clever sketch 
that we reproduce this portrait study. ‘‘ Head of an eminent lawyer” 
would have been an excellent title. For whoever beheld a face more typical 
of the legal luminary ? 
wisdom of the serpent, the ‘ cautious, canny self-control” of the mouth, 
and the meek-looking, half-closed downcast eyes make a face that Chaucer 
would alone have been able to describe. 


A masque of dove-like placid innocence, yet the 


“cs 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A GREEK SHEPHERD. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.”’] 

Sir,—This photograph was taken on the plain of Argos about two miles from 
the ruins of Mycene. The man is a good type of the present population, which 
shows very little trace of the classical Greek type and probably has very 
little racial affinity with the founders of the 
earliest Greek civilisation, which originated on 
this plain and the surrounding hills. The most 
characteristic feature of his costume is the 
hooded cloak of thick closely woven cloth, 
looking like felt and impervious to rain or cold. 
The lambs he is tending and other flocks in the 
same district are peculiar in that in nearly all 
cases they have black wool round the eyes and 
mouth and the rest of the face white, the 
remainder being black faced. Most of the 
carriage of goods in this district is done by 
pack animals, and the horse and ass feeding in 
the middle distance have on them the pack 
saddies used for this purpose. The head of the 
child in the foreground is also interesting as 
an example of the ordinary type in this district. 
The skin, hair and eyes are dark, and they 
are rather short and thick-set on the average. 
The origin of these people is doubtful, but I 
believe the prevailing opinion at the present 
time is that they were migrants from the 
north who came in at a comparatively recent 
period.—GrEo. LAMLEY 


PRESERVING FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR. 
{To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Now that sugar is so scarce, the old- 
fashioned way of bottling fruit should be more 
than ever useful, so I am sending the recipe in 
case you should care to print it. Fill glass 
bottles with sound fruit and cover with cold 
water. Well wrap in hay to prevent cracking, 
and put them in a pot. Fill this vessel 
with cold water, so that the water shall be 
up to the necks of the bottles, and let it 
come gradually to a boil. When the fruit shows signs of cracking or 
discolouring, take the pot off the fire. When nearly cold, take the bottles 
out and let them remain till next day. See that the water stands about 
half an inch above the fruit, and then add sufficient boiling mutton fat to 
cover the top and exclude all air. Tie down with parchment or bladder. 
A still simpler method is to fill the glass bottles with sound fruit and pour 
thoroughly boiling water over them so that the fruit is quite covered. While 
hot put a layer of mutton fat so that the air is quite excluded, and tie down. 
The more modern way is to take 2 scruples of salicylic acid, 11b. of loaf sugar 
and 1 gallon of water. Boil the water, sugar and acid for five minutes, and 
while boiling pour it over the fruit which has been previously put into glass 
bottles. Tie down. Fruit done in this last way does not keep as well as the 
others. Gooseberries are abundant this year, and they are very good when 
bottled. All kinds of plums, green gages, cherries, blackberries and 
tomatocs are equally excellent, and will last till the fruit season comes 





FISHING AFTER FIGHTING. 


round again. Another thing I would point out is the waste of buttermilk 
which goes on when it is either thrown away or given to the pigs. There 
is nothing to equal it for mixing either scones, cakes or bread. Bread made 
with equal parts of whole meal and white flour and mixed with buttermilk 
is especially delicious and very nourishing.—kK. H. 


TENDING 


THE COLLECTOR’S CASE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—Your ‘‘ Somewhere in France ”’ 
somewhat wrong in saying that birds do not care about losing eggs and 
young. A bird will “’sake”’ its nest, eggs or young if it finds that if only 


correspondent is, I venture to say, 





HIS FLOCK ON THE PLAIN OF ARGOS. 


a hand has been in the nest, and this I learnt years ago from experience. 
What the instinct is which enables a bird to find out when a hand had touched 
eggs, young or nest I cannot affirm, but I think it is the sense of smell. The 
worst enemy of birds is not the tom cat. I have known a cat bring a newly 
fledged bird into the house and try to “‘ mother ’”’ it in her basket ; once it 
was a chicken and she put it carefully by her kitten and tried to make it 
suck. <A cat does not starve a kitten slowly to death, but if it is ailing and 
failing she will eat it and so put it away.—Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


“ ” 


SPORT—AFTER WAR. 
{To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I wonder if you would care for the enclosed photograph taken by me 
On the right 


” 


for your paper. I have entitled it ‘‘ Fishing after Fighting. 
of the picture is Captain M. Mostyn, Royal Welch Fusiliers, who has been 
severely wounded and is now recovering. In the centre a well known fisher- 
man of Conway who has seven sons now 
serving their country, and to the left ot the 
photograph is Lieutenant Kneeshaw who has 
lost the sight of one eye and his left hand 
fingers blown off. The lake, Llynhetig by 
name, is near Holywell, which has recently 
been stocked with trout, and the pike are 
being netted.—MostTyn. 
A LIQUID MANURE TANK. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—With your permission I should like to 
make a few remarks on Mr. H. Vendelmans’ 
article, ‘‘A Liquid Manure Tank,” in your 
issue of the roth ult. First, the standing place 
for cattle is stated to be 2yds. wide—surely 
this is not quite enough. Secondly, you would 
still require a passage behind the cattle to get at 
the cows for milking, to carry in the litter, and 
to carry out the dung. Thirdly, a liquid 
manure tank the whole length of the cowshed 
6ft. wide by 32in. deep would be a most costly 
affair. It would mean the following extra 
expense : Cost of excavating, cost of extra brick- 
work and rendering in cement, cost of extra 
floor, and cost of steel joists and extra expense 
incurred in making a roof tothe tank. Further- 
more, aS a certain amount of dung and litter 
are bound to find their way into the tank, the 
latter would in course of time become offensive 
and the cowshed insanitary, and even if 
a man-hole were provided the 32in. head- 
room would not permit of its being periodically cleaned. I am enclosing 
the plans of an existing cowshed to which I have added by way of suggestion 
a simple cesspit 8it. deep and 3ft. 6in. in diameter, and you will notice that no 
feeding passage is provided. The crib runs all along the wall. The cows 
are tied 4ft. 6in. apart, and their standing place is about oft. 8in. wide, sloping 
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down to an 8in. wide open channel, where the 
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liquid is collected and runs by gravitation to the 





















7 R f i * 0, | Crib ft deep inside. 
' x 4.6 3 ae. 
pit outside. Between this channel and the wall - = = l =F | z l x I = L s I | I ~ | at Pry Shy brickwork 
there is a passage about 5ft. 8in. wide, where a c=} Me Rings. * ) 
trolley can be run for all purposes from end to end a CT i ici 34 f ial Raat Gas RI he a se 
f the building. I venture to hope this system will On 2 A deep ‘deep 
be found practical in working and economical in 4 f+ : { Open Drain. 
construction.— J. M. S. pE MoRAVILLE. és 
[We gave this letter to Mr. Vendelmans, who van) ails Planks fo bridge over. om 
writes as follows: ‘‘The standing place for cattle ae — ‘ 





is 2 métres (2yd. 7in.). I was dealing only 
with the tank, and the other points were intention- 
ally ignored. There must, of course, be a passage 
iehind the cattle, but that is arranged for. 
‘The tank is not costly. The cost of excavating 
is almost nil, the tank being partly situated above 
the soil level, and with the soil removed for the tank 1 improve the 
surroundings of the building, so it is a real advantage. The cost of extra 
brickwork is reduced and there is little or no extra floor or roof. No 
litter finds its way into the tank, and the tank does not become 
ffensive, because it can be cleaned when necessary. Being deep is a defect 
1a tank. Mr. de Moraville’s scheme is not at all up to date. The cribs 
dong the wall were condemned a long time ago by practice. The cows are 
tied rather far apart and the standing place is unduly wide. Later on I will 
show standing places of 66in. width in model exploitations, which I hold are 
not so good as mine, but better than Mr. de Moraville’s system.”—Ep.] 


COMMANDER J. B. WATERLOW, D.S.O., R.N. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—In the great battle of Jutland the nation and the Navy have lost so 
many officers whose like cannot be found again in less than a lifetime 
that to dwell upon an individual case, however distinguished, may seem 
to be out of perspective. But the story of the one is typical of the 
many, and is of interest, therefore, to all of us. The Navy as a 
profession absorbs its devotees very early in life. Commander Waterlow 
entered the Britannia at the age of twelve, forced his way up to the 
position of “chief captain”? and passed out first on the list. Three 
years service in North America followed his early training. He 
specialised in gunnery and finished his ‘long course”? at Whale Island, 
Portsmouth, with the coveted “ five ones.” Having little natural aptitude 
or inclination for mathematics it was sheer force of will and character that 
drove him to the top of the list every time in his examinations. He had 
the good fortune to accompany Their Majesties on their tour of the 
Dominions in the Ophir in 1901. The great war gave him his real chance, 
bringing before him in the Mediterranean, where he was stationed at the 
outbreak, many of the opportunities for which his character and wonderful 
physique fitted him. His work in connection with the landing of troops in 
Gallipoli was ceaseless labour by night and day under such conditions of heat 
and toil and exposure to danger as only those who have seen can appreciate. 
The Distinguished Service Order came not for this work, but for an enterprise 
even more hazardous, which is now a bright flash in history, when the Amethyst 
penetrated far up the Narrows and returned battered but not destroyed. Bya 
strange coincidence 
his sudden and 
unexpected return 
from the Mediter- 
ranean fitted in 
with my own sick 
leave from France, 
affording us a speil 
of spring-time in 
England, in Sussex, 
where a man may 
forget in so far as it 
is possible to forget. 
He joined the Black 
Prince on Tuesday, 
May 30th, and, as 
all the world knows, 
they met their end 
only twenty - four 
hours later. Such 
information as has 
come to hand seems 
toshow that he gave 
a_ terrific account 
of himself before 
he went, and con- 
tributed in no small 
measure towards the 
immense results of 
this greatest of 
naval battles. The 
loss of such a man 
is irreparable and 
must be felt in that 
way by very many 
who knew him. But 
the profit to set 
against it is great. 
That which makes 
greatness of race is, 
perhaps, the stiffen- 
ing, stimulating 
effect of loss and 
sorrow. Catastrophe 





COM. J. B. WATERLOW, D.S.O. 
Photographed in 1906. 
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drives out of us everything that is feeble and flaccid. Nothing will stir the 
instincts of self-sacrifice more strongly than the tale of Jutland and an 
example such as his. His career was short by the ordinary measure 
of time, but life well spent is long, and he was very good at it indeed. In 
this sense I have never known anyone who had a longer life.—Amicus. 


WOMEN ON THE LAND. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—There is still a divergence of opinion, especially in the South of England, 
as to the practical value of woman labour on farms. It is conceded by all that 
women are suitable for occasional work, such as hoeing, but the test applied 
in 1916, owing to the demands of the war on male labour, is: Can they take 
the place of men in general farm work? Perhaps our recent experience 
at Buckland on Sir Maurice FitzGerald’s home farm may be of interest to 
your readers, as since April last we have had in training under the auspices 
of the Women’s Land Corps eight students of the ‘‘ educated” classes, 
and at the same time, working side by side with them, a number of village 
women. (This is important, as some critics draw comparisons between 


native women labour and that imported from the “ educated ”’ classes.) 
The students receive six weeks’ instruction, and are then considered 


‘‘ efficients,’ the arrangements for their hire being carried out by the Corps 





WOMEN’S CORPS’ 


LAND 


STUDENTS THRESHING. 

headquarters. The first batch has just left us, and we found an eager demand 
for their services, both locally and elsewhere ; and as local agriculturists 
have had ample opportunity for judging their work and were, pre.iously. 
as a rule, averse to women labour, it may be assumed that they have ‘seen 
and believed.’’ Undoubtedly much depends upon the instructor. The 
farmer who is not a believer in women labouring on the land and takes them 
with a sort of feeling “‘ I don’t believe in them, but as everyone else is having 
them I suppose I must,” is not going to obtain the best results. The Buckland 
farm baili‘f is a Scotsman, and therefore used to woman labour on farms, 
He knows the fallacy of keeping them too long at one occupation—as, for 
instance, hoeing—and so tiring one set of muscles. His practice is to mix 
the work up well and bring every set of muscles into play, and in this way 
not only is undue fatigue avoided, but a much larger volume of work obtained. 


I have put the question to him: ‘‘ What do you think of the ladies’ work- 


” 


have they been a help or a hindrance to you? His answer is convincing : 
“*T could run the farm with them and without a man on the place.” He 
added: ‘ They are so willing, and do just what work I ask them, however 
unpleasant.”” They have participated in every kind of the season’s work 
on the farm, including hoeing, ploughing, sowing, carting and spreading 
manure, milking, feeding cattle, pigs and poultry, catching and doctoring 
sheep, threshing, etc. Perhaps one of the best performances accomplished 
was the planting of four acres of potatoes in five hours. On this occasion 
they were joined by an equal number of village women, making a total of 
sixteen. The students took kindly to horse work, and groomed and stabled 
the horses with great zest, but at ploughing some difficulty was at first 
experienced in getting used to “ horse language.’”? Usual farm hours were 
observed, commencing at 5.30 a.m. in the case of milkers. It should be 
added that the students were all young and vigorous, full of life and spirits, 
and separated in most cases by only a short space of time from their school- 
days. They seemed to enjoy the hard work, and also their comfortable 
quarters in an old farmhouse which had been prepared by Sir Maurice and 
Lady FitzGerald for their use. Only the one who acted as “ leader ’’ had any 
previous experience of farm work. The snapshot refers to this first batch of 


students who have lately left on completion of their tra‘ning.—F. L. W. 
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A BIG 


AN UNCOMMON POPLAR 

(fo THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—During the recent gales a large tree, 
said to be the largest in the West of England 
and situate in a hedge in the parish of Over- 
bury, Worcestershire, close to the border of 
the county with Gloucestershire, was blown 
down. The photographs of the tree may be 
ot interest, but the only measurement that I 
have been able to obtain was the circum- 
ference of the stem, 2oft. at 6ft. from the 
ground. The tree had some local] interest as 
it was variously described as a black and a 
white poplar. Mr. Elwes came over to inspect 
it, and pronounced it to be a grey poplar 
and rarer variety. The stem was completely 
rotten, but from fragments of sound portions 
the wood seems to have a pleasant grain 
and colour.—RICHARD B. MARTIN. 

MULE OR HORSE? 

{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Si1r,—I have just seen ‘‘ Remount Officer’s ”’ 
letter and drawing of a “‘ mule-horse” in 
your issue of February 5th. I hardly 
think that the evidence of the feet alone is 
sufficient data to fix the species, as I have 


not infrequently noticed mules with feet shaped very like a horse. 


GIRTH 


POPLAR 


20FT. AT 


I agree 


with him that one very seldom sees white stockings on a mule, but I had 
one in Egypt which had no fewer than three very long white stockings. 
With regard to white blazes which ‘‘ Remount Officer’? has never seen, 
curiously enough, not ten minutes after I had read his letter, on looking 
over a batch of mules which had just come in, I found one with a broad 


white blaze running almost the full length of the face. 


I then had a look 


round the 800 mules I had in my charge at the time and found five with 


HIS FIRST—A 32-POUNDER. 


dition. 
turned the scales at 4olb. or more. 


all is that it was the first salmon I ever hooked. 
at about seven o’clock in the evening after a fairly hot day. 





white stars, but 
uo other blazes 
and no stockings. 
I quite agree that 
they are very un- 
common, and Il 
must have handled 
well over 
mules since the war 
began. — REMOUNT 
OFFICER, Salonika. 


50,000 


LUCKY TYRO. 
{To THE EprTor.} 
Si1r,—I 
photograph of a 
very fine salmon I 
had the luck to 
catch in the River 
Blackwater six 
miles above Mallow, 
Co. Cork, Ireland. 
It weighed a good 
32lb., and al- 
though, as far as 
we could judge, it 
had been in the 
river about two or 
three months, it 
was quite bright 
and in good con- 





enclose a 


Had he been caught three months before he would most likely have 
But the most extraordinary fact ot 
I got him on a Lemon Grey 


He kept us 


hard at it for over an hour, and we hardly caught a glimpse of him during 


WRECKED BY A 


A 


HEIGHT OF 


in my garden. 


to have it mended. 


is in the garden of 
a house that fell 
down about forty 
years ago, and I 
have built a house 
on the old site. I 
think I could find 
out the history of the 
Diana if this would 
interest “C. G.”— 
Maryon THurssy, 
Bramshaw. 
BUTTERFLY, 
BEE AND FLY 
ORCHIDS. 
{To THE EpIror. | 
Sir, — These three 
wild orchids, which 
are rarely seen, 
have been tound in 
this neighbourhood 
(South Hants) bya 
naturalist during 
the week, and I am 
sending you a 
photograph of them 
thinking it may be 
of interest to some 
of your readers. 
They are Habenaria 
bifolia, the white, 
sweet scented but- 
terfly orchid, which 
grows in woods; 
Ophrys apifera, the 
lovely bee orchis ; 
and Ophrys musci- 
fera, fly orchis, both 
of which grow on 
sunny chalk hills.— 
G. S. AUSTIN. 
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all that time, and had no idea of his size till 
he was on the gaff. The smaller fish is a 
13-pounder.—T. LONGFIELD. 





AN UNKNOWN BIRD. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—A little while ago I saw a bird in our 
garden that I have never seen before or heard 
of. In shape and size it was just like our 
Argentine cardinal, but instead of being of a 
grey colour with crimson head and crest, the 
head, throat and crest were of bright rufus 
red, like a robin’s breast ; the rest of the body 
was of a ruddy brown. Its size was about 
that of a lark—a very perky, lively bird. 
I should be very interested to have your 
opinion on it.—H. N. LARDEN, Ross, Hereford. 

[From this description and the accom- 
panying sketch, which shows the bird’s long, 
slender bill, we should say it was a hoopoe, 
which would breed here readily if protected, 
though now only a rare visitor.—Ep. | 
“DIANA IN THE NEW FOREST.” 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—There is a statue of Diana, exactly like 
the picture in Country LIFE of June 17th, 


Unfortunately, the head is broken off, but I am going 
The statue, with another fine one of a Roman soldier, 


RARE ORCHIDS FROM HAMPSHIRE. 


























